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THE LIFE OF JOHN WICLIFFE.* 


? 


MASTER OF BALLIOL COLLEGE, 1361. 


JOHN DE WICLIFFE was born, very probably, about the year 
1324, in the parish of Wicliffe, near Richmond, in Yorkshire. Receiv- 
ing a learned education, he entered as a Commoner at Queen’s College, 
Oxford, then recently founded, from whence he removed to Merton 
College,t where he became Fellow. Here he soon was distinguished 
both for his talents and his intense application. A knowledge of the 
subtleties of the Aristotelian philosophy then constituted the essential 
part of theological learning, and in this Wicliffe readily surpassed most 
of his contemporaries. He is said to have learned by heart the most 
intricate parts of Aristotle; and to have made himself perfect master 
of the School dialectics, so as to have been unrivalled in the disputa- 
tions of his day. 

The civil and the canon law, as well as the municipal, entered among 
the subjects of his studies, and he attained to great proficiency in each, 
But his chief delight was in reading the Scriptures. In the accurate 
study of these he wrote expositions and homilies on several parts of 
them, and translated them into English; which seems to have occa- 
sioned his being complimented with the appropriate title of Doctor 
Evangelicus. His principal study, after the Scriptures, was in the 
writings of the Four Fathers of the Latin Church, Austin, Jerome, 
Ambrose, and Gregory. He also devoted much time to the works 





* See “ The History of the Life and Sufferings of the Reverend and Learned 
John Wicliffe, D. D., Warden of Canterbury Hall, and Public Professor of 
Divinity in Oxford, and Rector of Lutterworth, in Leicestershire, in the reigns 
of K. Edward III. and K. Richard II,’ by John Lewis, A. M. Minister of 
Meregate. London, 1723. 

+ Merton College was at this time the most distinguished in the whole uni- 
versity for men of talent and learning. Amongst these were Archbishop Brad- 
wardine, surnamed the Profound Doctor, in 1349; Walter Burley, surnamed 
the Plain Doctor, Preceptor to Edward III. in 1330; William Occham, sur- 
named the Singular Doctor, and the Venerable Inceptor ; Archbishop Mepham, 
1330; Archbishop Islip, 1349; William Rede, a great mathematician of his 
time, Bishop of Chichester, 1369. 
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of Bishop Grosseteste*, of whom he was a great admirer, and those of 
Archbishop Fitz-Ralph.t 

The encroachments of the mendicant friars, who had been settled in 
Oxford since the year 1224, soon attracted his vigilant notice. They 
had proved a great source of annoyance to the university, from the 
peculiar privileges and exemptions which they claimed. In particular 
they objected to a statute of the university, which forbid that any one 
should proceed Doctor in Divinity, unless he had been before a Regent 
in Arts, either in Oxford or some other university. The friars com- 
plained of this regulation, and, in order to its repeal, both petitioned the 
King, and appealed to the Pope, indulging at the same time in the most 
insulting conduct towards the chancellor, and members of the univer- 
sity, and stirring up the young students to acts of insubordination. 
They were in the habit also of inveigling the students from the col- 
leges into their convents; so that persons were afraid to send their 
sons to Oxford, lest they should be drawn away by the friars ; and 
the university consequently suffered greatly in its numbers, being 
reduced to not more than 6000 students, whereas it had formerly 
consisted of 30,000.{ This occasioned the passing of a statute by 
which the friars were restricted from receiving any persons into their 
orders under the age of eighteen. Still they continued to evade the 
restriction, and even a subsequent enactment of Parliament, regulating 
the intercourse between them and the university, by obtaining a bull 
from Rome, dispensing, in their case, with the usual course in regard 
to the degree of Doctor in Divinity. 

But that which brought Wicliffe more immediately into contact with 
them, was his opposition to their artful practice of preaching up the 
merit of voluntary poverty, in justification of their mendicant call- 
ing. He was not the only person, indeed, who opposed their hypo- 
critical pretensions, but he appears, from his tracts, which yet remain, 
as well as from his history, to have been among the most earnest and 
zealous in assailing these wolves in sheep's clothing. ‘They endea- 
voured to prove that they’ were acting after the example of Christ and 
his apostles, who, they urged, had all things in common, and were 
supported by alms. Wicliffe wrote several tracts expressly against 
this perversion, entitled, Of the Poverty of Christ, against able Beg- 
gars, and Of Idleness in Beggary; shewing that the poverty of Christ 
was of a very different nature from that professed by the friars, as 
Christ lived on the alms of Mary Magdalen, and other holy persons, 
without asking or constraining—that Christ commanded his apostles 
and disciples to carry no purse or scrip, as the friars did, for the pur- 
pose of conveying to their convent the fruits of their begging—that 
St. Paul did not covet gold or silver or clothes of those that he taught, 


* Bishop of Lincoln, 1235. See his Life, p- 392. 

+ Professor of Divinity in Oxford, and Archbishop of Armagh, about 1347. 

t The fray, which happened at Oxford in the reign of Henry III. when the 
brother of the legate was killed by a bow-shot from one of the students, and the 
consequent severities exercised against them, had contributed to diminish the 
numbers, so that they were never afterwards equal to what they had been before 
that occurrence. Pegge’s Life of Grosseteste, P. 85. 
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but laboured with his own hands for his maintenance, and had ex- 
pressly desired that none should eat who would not work—that to 
give to able and vigorous friars was depriving the really indigent of 
that portion of charitable relief which was their due. 

His conduct in these controversies was attended with the general 
approbation, and led probably to his appointment, which took place 
in the following year, (1361,) to the Mastership of Balliol College. 

It was in the same year, that Simon de Ishp, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, founded a Hall in the parish of St. Mary, in Oxford, by the 
name of Canterbury Hall, for a warden and eleven scholars. He first 
appointed to the wardenship, Henry de Wodehull, a monk of Christ 
Church, Canterbury, but not being satisfied with him for some reason 
not exactly known now, removed him, together with three of the scho- 
lars, who were also monks of Canterbury, after he had held the office 
two years, and in his stead made Wicliffe the warden, in 1365. In the 
letters of institution the Archbishop spoke in high terms of Wicliffe’s 
qualifications for the appointment, describing him as a person, “ in whose 
fidelity, cireumspection, and industry, his Grace very much confided, 
and one on whom he had fixed his eyes for that place, on account of 
the honesty of his life, his laudable conversation, and knowledge of 
letters.” 

But the death of Archbishop Islip, which happened on the 25th of 
April in the following year, and the promotion, by papal provision, of 
Langham, Bishop of Ely, and formerly Abbot of Westminster, to the 
Archiepiscopal See, interrupted Wicliffe’s quiet possession of the office. 
The new Archbishop espoused the cause of the Monks of Canterbury, 
who felt themselves aggrieved in the removal of Wedehull and the three 
other members of their convent, and applied accordingly to him for re- 
dress. Langham at their solicitation ejected Wicliffe, and eventually 
restoring Wodehull to the Wardenship, issued his mandate to Wicliffe 
and the rest of the scholars of the Hall, enjoining their obedience to 
the reinstated Warden. ‘The ejected individuals refusing to obey the 
mandate, on the ground of its being contrary to the oath which they had 
already taken to their founder, Langham sequestered the parsonage of 
Pageham, which was appropriated to the Hall, and took away the books 
and other property belonging to the foundation. 

This proceeding occasioned an appeal to the Pope on the part of 
Wicliffe and the three ejected scholars. A delay of three or four 
years intervened, and the cause was at length decided in 1370 against 
the appellants—the sentence being, “ that only the Monks of Canterbury 
ought to remain continually in the College called Canterbury Hall, and 
that the seculars ought all of them to be expelled; that Henry de 
Wodehull and the other monks who were deprived, should be restored ; 
and that perpetual silence should be imposed on John de Wicliffe, and 
his associates, William Selbi, William Middleworth, and Richard 
Benger.” 

It is probable that this sentence against Wiclifte, while great interest 
was exerted in behalf of the Monks, was not obtained but at a high 
price from the papal court; as to guard against the forfeiture to the 
Crown thus incurred by an infringement of the licence of the foundation, 
which specified a certain number of scholars religious and secular, a 
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confirmation of the Pope’s sentence was obtained from the King, about 
two years after, at the expense of two hundred marks.* 

During the pending of this dispute, Pope Urban V. gave notice to 
Edward III. that he intended to cite him into his Court then held at 
Avignon, to answer for his default in not performing the homage which 
his predecessor King John acknowledged to the Sovereign Pontiff for 
his kingdom, and for refusing to pay the tribute which that monarch 
had granted to the Holy See.—The King brought the matter before 
the Parliament, when it was determined to support the King against the 
tyrannical exactions of the Pope. A certain monk, however, ventured 
to contravene this resolution of the Parliament, by defending the elaims 
which Urban had advanced. To this person Wicliffe replied, and pub- 
lished a treatise, in which he maintained that the unlawful act of King 
John could not be construed as binding on his successors.—It is not 
strange, then, that having resisted the encroachments of Urban in this 
important point, he should have experienced the animosity of the papal 
court, in his ejection from the headship of Canterbury Hall. 

The circumstance, at the same time, by no means lessened his high 
reputation in the university. Having taken the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, he began to read public lectures in divinity; and in the 
discharge of this office, he so won upon the attention and admiration 
of his hearers, that his opinions were regarded as possessing a kind 
of oracular authority. He took occasion, in the course of his lectures, 
to descant on the corruptions of the friars, speaking of them at first 
in more gentle and qualified terms of censure; but, subsequently, as he 
found the theme was not unacceptable to his audience, scrupling not 
to declare his sentiments concerning them in the most open language 
of strong reprobation. 

That inveterate grievance of the papal system, during its baneful 
sway over England, the promotion of foreigners to English benefices, 
formed the subject of frequent negociations with the papal court, about 
this period of our history. Though a treaty was at last concluded in 
1376, by which it was stipulated, that for the future the Pope should 
desist from the iniquitous practice; yet the sanctity even of a treaty 
did not suffice to put an end to it. The Parliament indeed scarcely 
placed much reliance on treaties made with such a power, as in the 
same year in which this particular treaty was made, a bill was brought 
in, remonstrating against the same abuse, and providing for its removal. 
Wicliffe was concerned in this last negociation, which took place at 
Bruges, having been joined in the embassy to the Pope with the Bishop 
of Bangor and five others. It was on this occasion, probably, that he 
learned more accurately the extent of the corruptions engendered and 
fostered by the papal usurpation. On his return home, he openly 
denounced the Pope, both in his public lectures and in private, as 
** Antichrist,” and “ the proud worldly Priest of Rome,” and continued 
his strain of vehement invective against the whole machinery of popery. 
He thus became more and more obnoxious to those whose criminal 
follies he boldly rebuked and exposed. But his exertions were 
regarded with no unfavourable eye by the King, who about this 





* Nearly a thousand pounds. 
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time, it is conceived, bestowed on him the rectory of Lutterworth, in 
the diocese of Lincoln. In the mean while his adversaries, smarting 
under the severity of his reproofs, were preparing matter of accusation 
against him. 

This was soon supplied to them by his public lectures in the univer- 
sity. From these they collected nineteen articles, which they trans- 
mitted to the Pope, relating chiefly to some positions which he had 
advanced, restricting the papal prerogative of political dominion,— 
denying the exemption of ecclesiastical persons and property from 
civil authority,—qualifying the power of the keys,—and asserting the 
coercive power of temporal authorities in cases of ecclesiastical abuse. 

The Pope (Gregory XI.), as soon as he had received the articles, 
with the complaint annexed to them, despatched several bulls of the 
same date, to Sudbury, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Courtney, 
Bishop of London, delegated by him to examine into the matter of the 
complaint ;—another bull to the King himself,—and another to the 
University of Oxford,— enjoining them severally to use all diligence in 
apprehending Wicliffe, and bringing him to account for the heretical 
dogmas imputed to him. 

Wicliffe stood too high in the estimation of the university, for any ag- 
gression on him to be readily sanctioned by them in their corporate ca- 
pacity. On hearing accordingly of the business with which the Pope’s 
Nuncio was charged, the Heads of Houses deliberated for some time 
whether they should receive the bull with honour or wholly reject it. 
They did receive it eventually, but treated it with much coldness and 
indifference. 

Edward III. was dead* when the commission from the Pope reached 
England, and Richard II. had succeeded to the throne. But Arch- 
bishop Sudbury and Bishop Courtney proceeded to obey the instruc- 
tions given to them; and as the university did not deliver up Wicliffe, 
they issued their mandate to the Chancellor of Oxford and of the 
diocese of Lincoln, in which Wicliffe was beneficed, commanding him 
to cite Wicliffe to appear before them at St. Paul's, London, on 
Thursday, the 19th of February of the following year. 

Before this day the Parliament had assembled, and debated the 
question, whether it was lawful to detain the treasure of the kingdom 
in pressing emergencies, though the Pope required it to be carried out 
under pain of censures. The resolution of the question was referred 
to Wicliffe, who determined it in the affirmative, and undertook to 
prove the legality of such a refusal, upon the principles of the law of 
Christ. Thus it appears that the hostile proceedings of the ecclesi- 
astical powers had not impaired the respect with which Wicliffe was 
regarded by the nation, and that respect at the same time served to 
shelter him from the impending storm. 

He had fortunately obtained the powerful patronage of John, Duke 
of Lancaster,t who highly estimated his learning and integrity. Ac- 


* He died June 21st, 1377, in the sixty-fifth year of his age, and the fifty- 
first of his reign. 

+ Lewis mentions a story of the Duke of Lancaster’s having employed four 
bachelors of divinity, one from each order of friars, to assist in Wicliffe’s 
defence; but the fact is very improbable, as Lewis observes, the friars being 
the object of Wicliffe’s peculiar dislike and animadversion. 
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cordingly, when the day of the citation came, Wicliffe appeared on 
his way to St. Paul’s, accompanied by the Duke of Lancaster, and the 
Lord Henry Piercy, the Earl Marshal of England. ‘The concourse of 
people about the church was so great, that it was necessary for the 
Earl Marshal to exert his authority in dispersing the multitude; nor 
was it without much difficalty that a passage was effected. This oc- 
casioned some disturbance, and Bishop Courtney,* whose attention 
was now drawn to the honourable escort with which Wicliffe was 
ushered into the court, addressing the Earl Marshal, said, that “ if he 
had known beforehand what masteries he would have kept in the church, 
he would have stopped him out from coming there.” ‘These expres- 
sions called forth an angry retort from the Duke of Lancaster, that 
“he would keep such mastery there, though the bishop said nay.” 
At last, after much struggling, they made their way to the Lady’s 
Chapel, where the Archbishop and Bishop of London were sitting, 
together with some other bishops, and some dukes and barons, who 
had assembled to hear the trial. Wicliffe took his place before the 
Commissioners, remaining in a standing posture. Here the Earl 
Marshal again interposed in his favour, bidding him “ sit down, for he 
had many things to answer to, and therefore had need of a soft seat to 
rest himself upon during so tedious an attendance.” The Bishop of 
London immediately put his veto on this lenient suggestion; “ it is 
neither according to law or reason,” he observed, “ that he who was 
cited there to answer before his ordinary, should sit down during the 
time of his answer.” ‘This exasperated the Earl Marshal, already 
disposed to throw contempt on a court deriving its authority only from 
a foreign power, and many angry expressions passed between him and 
the bishop. The Duke of Lancaster then came forward to support 
the Earl Marshal, and said; that ‘* the Earl’s motion was but reason- 
able, and that, as for him who was grown so proud and arrogant, he 
would bring down the pride not only of him, but of all the prelacy 
in England;” then addressing himself to a person who sat by him, 
he added, in a low tone of voice, that “ rather than take what the 
Bishop said at his hands, he would pluck him by the hair of his head 
out of the church.”—These words were not spoken so softly as to 
escape being heard by some of the by-standers, who felt their in- 
dignation roused at this insulting treatment of the Bishop, in his own 
Cathedral, and exclaimed, that ‘ they would rather lose their lives 
than suffer the Bishop to be thus threatened and contemptuously 
used.” Whereupon the assembly was thrown into uproar, and the 
Court broke up without coming to any decision. 

Wicliffe, by this conjuncture, escaped, for the present, the persecu- 
tion of his enemies. Whether he actually appeared again before the 





Archbishop Sudbury seems not to have been so great a zealot in behalf of 
the papal power and superstitions as this Bishop. The monkish writer of his 
life tells us, that this Archbishop going to Canterbury, overtook some going 
thither on a pilgrimage to Thomas a Becket’s shrine, and told them that the 
plenary indulgence they expected at Canterbury was of no use nor value. On 
which a Kentish knight in the company, being very angry at the Archbishop's 
being so very injurious to the glorious martyr, told him, he should, for this 
crime of his, die an unnatural death, as he did, being beheaded in the insur- 
rection of the boors.”—<dnglia Sacra, vol.i. pp. 49, 50, quoted by Lewis, p. 56. 
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same delegates, is a questionable fact. One historian*, however, 
asserts, that the Commissioners sat again in the chapel, at Lambeth, 
when Wicliffe answered to the articles with which he was charged. On 
this occasion, so great was the popular favour said to have been mani- 
fested towards him, that not only the citizens of London, but the mob 
also, forced their way into the chapel, and spoke in his behalf, to the great 
terror of the delegates. It is said, also, that the Queen-Mother sent 
a messenger to them, to forbid their proceeding to any definitive 
sentence against him. It is added, that he defended himself by a 
written paper, in which he briefly discussed the several articles of ac- 
cusation in order ;—and that though his defence was not satisfactory to 
the Commissioners, they still did not proceed to inflict any punishment 
on him, but only prohibited him from repeating such prepositions, either 
in the schools, or in his sermons, on account of their giving offence to 
the laity. 

The death of Gregory XI., which happened on the 27th of March, 
1378, was the means of saving Wicliffe from farther molestation in this 
matter. For the commission of inquiry, concerning him, was dissolved 
by that event. ‘The dispute, which then arose in the succession to the 
Papal diadem, from the rival claims of two competitors, supported by 
opposite factions among the Cardinals, occasioned his writing a 
treatise “* Of the Schism of the Roman Pontiffs :” soon after which, he 
published his book * Of the Truth of the Scripture.” In the latter, 
he contended for a translation of the Scriptures into English, and 
affirmed, that God’s will is plainly revealed in two testaments; 
that Christ's law suffices by itself to rule Christ’s Church;—that a 
Christian man, well understanding it, may thence gather sufficient 
knowledge during his pilgrimage here upon earth:—that whereas all 
truth is contained in Holy Scripture, whatever disputation is not ori- 
ginally thence to be deduced is accounted profane. 

But the harassing which he had undergone under the papal com- 
mission, was now consummated in a dangerous fit of sickness, which 
brought him to the brink of the grave in the beginning of the next 
year. He had then returned to Oxford, and the mendicant friars, hear- 
ing of his severe indisposition, availed themselves of the opportunity to 
endeavour to obtain from him some counter-declaration in their favour. 
They sent four doctors to him, one selected from each of their orders, 
with whom were associated four of the city aldermen. These persons 
found Wicliffe lying on his bed, and first addressed him in a friendly 
manner, wishing him a recovery from his distemper. Afterwards, 
they proceeded to notice the many and great injuries which he had 
done to the friars by his sermons and writings, and to exhort him, that, 
now he was at the point of death, he would, as a true penitent, bewail 
and revoke, in their presence, whatever things he had said to their dis- 
paragement. This address, so artfully timed, did not however make 
that impression, which they had hoped, on the nerves of Wicliffe, ex- 
hausted as he was by the pressure of his disorder. But suddenly, as 
it were, recovering strength, he repelled the insidious attack with 


* Walsingham. Histor. Angliz, p. 205. Lewis gives the account from him, 
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much vehemence. For calling his servants, and ordering them to raise 
him a little on his pillows, he said with a loud voice: “ I shall not die, 
but live, and declare the evil deeds of the friars ;’’—a retort, which his 
visitors had little calculated on receiving from him, and which caused 
them to retire in confusion. His words were prophetic of the fact, for 
he soon recovered, and was enabled to prosecute his exposure of their 
iniquities, and those of the Romish clergy in general. 

While the invectives contained in his sermons and writings rendered 
these abettors of corruption more and more bitter against him, that 
which seems principally to have aggravated their animosity was, his 
undertaking the translation of the bible at this time. This was like 
destroying the craft of those who made the silver shrines for the wor- 
shippers of Diana at Ephesus; and the workmen who earned their live- 
lihood by the superstition of their countrymen, naturally feared any 
innovation which would destroy their lucrative monopoly. They 
described his labours accordingly, as the casting of the gospel pearl 
abroad to be trodden under foot of swine,—as turning the jewel of the 
church into the sport of the laity,—and making what was before the 
chief talent of the clergy and doctors of the church, for ever common 
to the laity.* In vain did Wicliffe urge, in answer to their objections, 
that they thus condemned the Holy Ghost that gave the Scripture in 
tongues to the Apostles;—that the truth of the faith shone more and 
more, by how much the more it was known;—that the truth of the faith 
was clearer and more exact in the Scripture than the priests knew how 
to express it;—that it was useful for the faithful themselves te be able 
to search out the sense of the faith ;—that the translation of the Scrip- 
ture would do this good, that it would render priests and prelates 
unsuspected as to the words of it which they explained—with many 
other arguments to the same point. They still resolutely hardened 
their hearts against conviction, and hated the man who obtruded 
such unwelcome truths on their notice, and who openly proved to the 
world, that their authority was the very reverse of infallibility. 

We are informed by him,- in a prologue to his translation, that, in 
order to the work, he collected all the old Latin Bibles which he 
could find, and diligently collated them, with the assistance of several 
persons, correcting the errors of each copy, so as to make one in some 
measure true. He next collected the writings of the doctors and the 
common glosses, especially the commentaries of Nicholas Lyrat, 
with which his coadjutors and himself studied the New Testament. 
He then consulted old grammarians and divines as to the right interpre- 
tation of the hard words and sentences. After these preliminary 
labours, he commenced the work of translation, which he determined 
should not be literal,—that it should be rather “after the sentence” than 
“ after the words.” 

By this work he assailed the popish claim to the infallible interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures. In the lectures which he read before the 





* In Wicliffe’s time, it was ordered in the University of Oxford, that priests 
and curates were not to read the Scriptures until they were nine or ten years’ 
standing there. 

+t A commentator on the Bible, in 1320. 
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University, in the summer of 1381, he attacked the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation. He published sixteen ‘ Conclusions,” the first of which 
was, that ‘‘ the consecrated host, which we see upon the altar, is 
neither Christ, nor any part of him, but an effectual sign of him :’--- 
the second, that ‘in the sacrament, the body and blood of Christ are 
not essentially nor substantially, nor even bodily, but figuratively, or 
tropically ;” and on these, and the following propositions, he challenged 
a public disputation. But the doctors of divinity, some of whom be- 
longed to the religious communities, prohibited such exercises. Upon 
which Wicliffe published an argumentative exposition of his opinion on 
the subject, setting forth the authority ef the Scripture, and of Austin 
and Jerome among the Fathers, as adverse to the Romish notion of the 
accidents of bread and wine subsisting without their proper substance ; 
professing himself, however, as ready to believe a more subile sense, if 
he could be convinced of it by scripture or reason. 

Here then was another blow at the arrogant pretensions of the papal 
clergy. A belief m transubstantiation exalted the priesthood in the 
eyes of the people to a degree of mysterious importance, which caused 
them to be regarded with an implicit veneration. ‘To impugn this 
dogma, therefore, was to lower the personal sanctity of the theologians 
who taught it. It could not therefore long pass unnoticed by those, 
whose reputation was involved in the shock inflicted on their favourite 
tenet. As soon as “ the Conclusions” were published, William de 
Barton, the Chancellor of the University, called together several 
doctors, with whose consent he passed a solemn decree, in which, 
after reciting the first two of Wicliffe’s conclusions, he declares that 
they are errors, and repugnant to the determinations of the Church. 
Then setting forth in express terms the corporal presence of Christ in 
the sacrament, he denounces excommunication and penances against 
all who should either teach or hearken to the opinions which he had 
condemned, 

This condemnation was publicly read in the school of the Augustines, 
whilst Wicliffe was there sitting in the Professor’s chair and maintaining 
the contrary opinion. He is said to have exhibited some signs of con- 
fusion on hearing it; but, recovering himself, to have told the Chancellor 
that neither he nor any of his assistants were able to confute his opi- 
nion. He afterwards appealed from this condemnation of the Chancellor 
to the King. 

Archbishop Sudbury* having been beheaded in the Tower by the 


* “The Archbishop, who foresaw what would happen, had spent ail the 
night in prayer, and was officiating in the chapel wien the rebels entered. 
When divine service was over, he came out to the moh, and behaved himself 
with great unconcernedness and courage, saying, ‘ that when a man could not 
live, either with conscience or honour, death was an advantage to him; and that 
he thanked God, he had never been in a better preparation to leave the world” 
When he found them make a horrid noise for his blood, and eager to finish the 
murder, he exhorted them to their duty to God and the king; and after having 
forgiven his enemies, and prayed for their pardon, he kneeled down to the 
sword, without the least sign of concern; and here, as the crime was barbarous, 
the manner was butcherly and cruel, for he received eight strokes before his 
head was severed. Thus this learned and loyal prelate died a martyr to the 
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rebels under Wat Tyler, in Jume, 1381, Courtney,* Bishop of London, 
was translated to the see of Canterbury. ‘This prelate, already marked 
for his obsequiousness to the Roman Pontiff, did not proceed imme- 
diately against Wicliffe, only because he had not received the pall from 
Rome during the first year of his appointment; but, in 1382, being in- 
vested with that ensign of the metropolitan power, he lost no further 
time in prosecuting both Wicliffe himself and his followers. He directed 
certain bishops, and doctors both in the faculty of divinity and in that 
of the canon and civil law, to meet on the 17th of May, in the Monastery 
of the Preaching Friars in London. ‘The Court accordingly assembled, 
but a panic arose among the members from the occurrence of a violent 
earthquake just as they were about to enter on the business, and some 
of them proposed an adjournment. But the Archbishop quieted their 
apprehensions by representing the earthquake as a symbol of the ex- 
tirpation of heresy, and they then proceeded to examine the obnoxious 
tenets, and declared against them, partly as heretical, and partly as 
erroneous. It is not certain that Wicliffe was even cited before this 
Court, though his principal followers were. At any rate he did not 
appear; whether it was, that he availed himself of his privilege of 
exemption from episcopal jurisdiction as a member of the university, 
or whether it be true, according to another account, that he was in- 
formed by his friends of a plot laid by the prelates to seize him on 
the road. ‘The Chancellor of Oxford,t+ the Proctors, and the majority 
of the University, are said indeed to have espoused his cause, by 
sending a letter sealed with their common seal to the court, expressing 
their high opinion of his learning, piety, and orthodox faith. 

About the same time, when this court was held, the Parliament met; 
and Wicliffe, in prosecution of his appeal from the decree of the Chan- 
cellor, presented a complaint to the King, and the houses of Parlia- 
ment. But he felt on this occasion the want of that powerful support 
which had carried him triumphantly through on a former day. The 
Duke of Lancaster, while he readily countenanced Wicliffe in an at- 
tempt to uphold the royal prerogative against the papal, was not equally 
disposed to second his exertions in casting off the tyranny of supersti- 
tion. The Duke accordingly, on receiving the petition in which he 
was particularly addressed by name, used his influence with Wicliffe, 
in checking his opposition to the established notion respecting the sa- 
crament. As to the manner in which Wicliffe behaved in regard to 
the wishes of the Duke, there are opposite accounts. It is said, on the 
one hand, that he still persisted in his declaration against the doctrine 
of the Papists, but only more guardedly. On the other hand, that 





state, and fell by the rage of the rebellious mob. ’Tis said, that one John Star- 
ling, who boasted of his being the executioner, lost his life in the same manner 
within a few days.” —Collier’s Ecclesiastical History, vol. i. p. 570. 

* Bishop Courtney was the fourth son of Hugh, Earl of Devonshire, and 
cunmanaiien by his mother’s side, of Edward I. 

+ The Chancellor probably acted on the former occasion only in his official 
capacity, at the instigation of the monastic orders, or may have wished to 
silence Wicliffe on the particular article of transubstantiation, being otherwise 
friendly towards his general views of reformation. e 
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finding himself brought into a strait, he made a kind of retractation* of 
his opinion, at Oxford, in the presence of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Bishops of Lincoln, Norwich, Worcester, London, Sarum, and 
Hereford; the Chancellor, many Doctors, and a great assemblage of 
people. But the confession of his belief, to which this account refers, 
is very far from being a retractation; as he sets forth in it, that the 
sacrament is naturally bread and wine, but is sacramentally the body 
and blood of Christ: and, indeed, his opponents thought it necessary 
still to write against the statements contained in it, which shews that 
they were not satisfied with it as a retractation. 

Archbishop Courtney however, having taken the cause in hand, was 
not a man to be easily foiled in his pursuit of an offender against the 
infallibility of the papal church. Having been disappointed in the 
issue of the first expedient, he next tried to get Wicliffe into his power 
by means of an Act of Parliament. He succeeded in carrying a bill 
through the House of Lords “ against preachers of heresy,” by which 
the Sheriffs were to be empowered, upon the certificate of the Prelates, 
to arrest and imprison all preachers and fabricators of heretical doc- 
trines, until the individuals so apprehended could justify their opinions 
‘according to the law and reason of Holy Church.” But the bill, 
though fraudulently passed into a law without the consent of the Com- 
mons, was subsequently lost by their opposition, on the discovery of 
the fraud.t He then resorted to a more summary process. He ob- 
tained letters patent from the King, authorizing the Archbishop and 
his suffragans “to arrest and detain in their own prisons, or any 
other,” any who should privately or publicly preach the ‘ Conclusions” 
of Wicliffe, until they should “ repent of the pravities of those errors 
and heresies.” He also obtained other letters patent, dated the day 
after the former, directed to the Chancellor and Proctors of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, appointing them Inquisitors-General, and directing 
them to expel from Oxford all persons, within their jurisdiction, sus- 
pected of heresy or error, and especially of any of the above-mentioned 
Conclusions ; or any who should receive into their houses and inns, or 
communicate with Wicliffe, or his followers, Nicholas Hereford, 
Philip Rapyngdon, John Ayshton, and to seize any book published or 
compiled by Wicliffe; the civil magistrates being instructed to give 
their assistance in the execution of the order. The Archbishop fur- 
ther wrote to Robert Rigge, who was now Chancellor of Oxford, com- 
manding him to publish in St. Mary’s Church, and in the schools, the 
heretical ‘‘ Conclusions,” both in Latin and English, and peremptorily 





* Hume is very far from giving an impartial estimate of Wicliffe’s character, 


when, proceeding entirely on the authority of Papists, he says; that “ notwith 

tanding his enthusiasm,” he seems “ not to have been actuated by the spirit of 
martyrdom,” and that at his trials, “ he so explained away his doctrine by 
tortured meanings as to render it quite innocent and inoffensive.” See his 
Hist. of England, vol. iii. p. 55. 8vo. 1802. 

+ “ But notwithstanding this vigilance of the Commons, the clergy had so 
much art and influence, that the repeal was suppressed ; and the act, which 
never had any legal authority, remains to this day upon the statute-book: though 
the clergy still thought proper to keep it in reserve, and not proceed to the im- 
mediate execution of it.” Hume, vol. ili. p. 55 
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to forbid any to preach or defend them, or to hear Wicliffe or his 
partizans, or assist them:-—and to oblige such as he might find fa- 
vourable to the condemned opinions to retract upon oath. The 
Chancellor replied, that to do this was as much as his life was worth. 
The Archbishop insisted in answer, that the University must be an 
encourager of heresy, if she was thus the occasion that catholic truths 
were not made public. This remonstrance, backed by the King’s 
letters, had the effect of compelling the Chancellor to the performance 
of the unwelcome task assigned him. The publication, however, of 
the Archbishop's commands excited great indignation of the secular 
clergy against the regulars, insomuch that many of the latter were in 
danger of their lives. 

So earnest was the Archbishop in the matter, that he wrote a second 
letter to the Chancellor, who had shewn some severity towards certain 
individuals who distinguished themselves in opposing the doctrines of 
Wicliffe, admonishing him not to molest those divines of the Univer- 
sity who concerned themselves in that matter, and repeating the pro- 
hibition against all teachers of the reprobated ‘‘ Conclusions;” with an 
injunction, that Wicliffe and his followers should be denounced as 
suspended. 

The Archbishop was still not satisfied with the measures adopted ; 
and, in order to make a stricter inquiry into the extent of the rising 
heresy, he convened the clergy at the monastery of St. Frideswide in 
Oxford, in November of this year. Only his chief followers, and not 
Wiclitte himself, it seems, appeared before this convocation. After 
the condemnation of his opinions in this assembly, he wrote a defence 
of them. But argument was not the mode by which his opponents 
expected to confute him, or could have confuted him. They endea- 
voured rather to involve his opinions in the disrepute of their author, 
and accordingly accused him of blasphemy, and of overthrowing the 
foundation of civil government. Here also they were foiled ; for not- 
withstanding all the weight of power which was brought to bear against 
him, he still gained on the affections of the people, and his followers 
increased, so that, as one of his adversaries observes, “a man could not 
meet two persons on the road, but one of them was his disciple.” He 
was obliged, however, at last, to yield to the arm of ecclesiastical autho- 
rity, and to retire from the professor’s chair to his parsonage at Lutterworth. 

But here he survived but a short time the persecution which had 
driven him from the University. He did not, however, slacken in his 
exertions to reform the Church. He wrote a treatise against the crusade, 
proclaimed by Urban VI. against the French, for supporting his com- 
petitor Clement VII., in which he puts the trying question, “ why the 
proud priest of Rome did not grant full pardon to all men to live in 
peace, and charity, and patience, as he does, to all men to fight and 
slay Christian men?”—Probably about this time he published also his 
treatise entitled, “‘ The real Sentence of Curse Expounded,” in which 
he justifies his opinion that temporal lords may, at their pleasure, take 
away temporal goods from church-men, who are habitual delinquents ; 
and another treatise, in which he defends his followers in their practice 
of going about from place to place preaching, instead of residing on 
benefices. 
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He was seized soon after his removal to Lutterworth, with a fit of 
the palsy. At first he recovered sufficiently to be able to resume 
his studies, and to preach again. At this crisis he was cited by 
Urban to appear before him. He wrote a letter to the Pope in an- 
swer to this citation, in which he says, that “ if he might travel in his 
own person, he would, with God’s will, go to him, but that Christ had 
needed him to the contrary, and taught him to more obedience to God 
than to man: that he supposed of the Pope, that he would not be 
Antichrist, and reverse Christ in this working to the contrary of 
Christ’s will; for if he summoned, against reason, by him or any of 
his, and pursued this unlawful summoning, he was an open Antichrist.” 
Nothing appears, however, to have been done against him beyond this 
citation, the near prospect of his death probably satisfying his enemies, 
that they would soon be saved all trouble respecting him. 

Their expectations were not disappointed ; for at the end of two years 
after his retirement to Lutterworth, the palsy put a period to his life. 
He was hearing mass in the church of Lutterworth on Innocents’ day, 
when, about the time of the elevation of the host, an attack of the 
disorder seized him, paralysing his tongue, so that he was never able 
to speak again, and expired shortly after, on the last day of December, 
1384, being then about sixty years of age. 

The manner of his death afforded some pretext of triumph to his 
enemies, who, accommodating the fact to their own wishes, represented 
him as having intended to have spoken to the dishonour of Thomas 4 
Becket, on the day of that saint of the Romish Church, when he was 
suddenly struck by the judgment of God, thundered against him, as 
against a second Cain. 

Their malice had now no means of satiating itself but in the vin- 
dictive persecution of his followers, who soon began to be known under 
the distinctive appellation of Wicliffites and Lollards.* Severe decrees 
were made against them in the Convocation, and it was only owing 
to the favour of the people that these decrees were not executed in all 
their rigour. Great however were the extremities to which they were 
reduced. A system of inquisition was established throughout England, 
and all the miseries of domestic variance ensued; persons, from fear 
of the heavy penalties denounced, betraying even their nearest relatives 
into the hands of their bigotted persecutors. 


* “ Our canonist Lyndwood tells us, that this made word was derived from 
the Latin Jolium, which signifies cockle ; because, as that weed is a great damage 
to the wheat [infelix lolium.—Georg.| among which it grows, so the Lollards, 
their enemies said, corrupted and spoiled the well-meaning faithful among 
whom they were conversant. ‘To this derivation of the word or name, our poet 
Chaucer alludes in the following words: 

‘ This Loller here woll preche us somewhat, 
He wolde sowin some difficulté, 
Or spring in some cot kle In our ck ne corne. 
Squire's Prologue. 
Others derive the name from Walter Lolhard, a German. (Beausobre Dissert. sur 
Adamites, &c.) . Others again from Lullards, or Lollards, the Praises of God, 
a sect so named, which was dispe« rsed through Brabant. ( Pictett Oratio, p- 29.)"— 


Lewis's Life of Bishop Pecock, p- 10, Note. 
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Nor did the dead body of Wicliffe escape insult. At the Council 
of Constance in 1415, forty-five articles, imputed to him, were con- 
demned as heretical, false, and erroneous, and he was declared an 
obstinate heretic, and his bones were ordered to be dug up, and cast ona 
dunghill. This sentence was executed thirteen years after, when by 
an order from the Pope, the officers of Fleming, Bishop of Lincoln, 
took Wicliffe’s bones out of the grave, where they had lain undisturbed 
forty-four years, and burning them, cast the ashes into a neighbouring 
brook. 

Had Wicliffe lived in an age of greater learning and more extended 
civilization, he would, we may presume, have triumphantly established 
many of those salutary principles of reformation, which he inculcated 
with so much zeal and courage. He would probably have reaped the 
harvest, whilst, as it was, he only scattered the seeds. He possessed, 
in many respects, the requisite elements of a reformer. He was bold, 
and active, and persevering, deeply imbued in theological learmng, 
forcible in argument,---of uncommon gravity of manners, corresponding 
withan unblemished purity of life,---of ardent piety. ‘These qualifications, 
superadded to a vehement desire of restoring the primitive purity of the 
church, would have carried him far in the work of improvement, had 
the materials submitted to him been more propitious. But some men 
are more formed for beginning a work, and others for perfecting it 
when begun. Comparatively speaking, more of enthusiasm and less of 
judgment are required in the commencement of an undertaking, than 
in its progress. Where there is much to be undone, at first a rougher 
hand may suffice and perhaps do better; but as things proceed, an 
exact and careful judgment is required, to adjust conflicting interests 
and opinions, and to fix the just and sober limits of a wise reformation. 
If we compare Luther and Cranmer, the difference here adverted to 
between an incipient reformer, and one who follows him in the track of 
reformation, is strikingly apparent. Cranmer would not have sufficed 
for the work of Luther, nor Luther for that of Cranmer. Wicliffe accord- 
ingly possessed a degree of ertthusiasm, which fitted him more peculiarly 
for making a strong impression on that rude age in which he flourished, 
than for opening the minds of men, already inquisitive and eager for 
knowledge, to the true nature of scriptural truth. The ignorance also 
of a barbarous period is not without its effect even on those who rise 
up as its lights amidst the general darkness. Hence we find Wicliffe, 
though an upholder of the sufficiency of the scriptures, and an impugner 
of the pretended infallibility of the Romish priesthood, still not 
entirely scriptural in his opinions, and still remaining in communion with 
the apostate church. But the very extravagance of some of his tenets 
added probably to their currency ; as those who have been nurtured in 
superstition have too diseased a taste, at once to relish a simple creed, 
defecated from all adscititious impurities, and reduced to the definite 
limits of express scriptural authority. 


— }— - 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Sermons and Charges, by the Right Reverend Father in God, Thomas 
Fanshaw Middleton, D. D. late Lord Bishop of Calcutta, with 
Memoirs of his Life, by Henry Kaye Bonney. D. D. Archdeacon 
of Bedford. London: Longman and Co. 1824. p. 325. 8vo. 


Amongst the many eminent and talented men who have 
ornamented the English Church in the present age, we are 
persuaded, that the late Bishop of Calcutta will hold a very 
distinguished rank in our ecclesiastical records. It is not 
often that a man so well qualified in every respect for the 
arduous duties which he was called upon to discharge, can be 
found readily disposed to undertake their superintendence. 
And in proportion to his eminent fitness for his office must be 
the degree of heartfelt regret, that the place, which was so 
peculiarly Ais, now knows him no more. 

Perhaps there is no public event, of recent occurrence, 
more perplexing to the mind which contemplates the ways of 
Providence in the course of the world, than the removal 
of such a burning and shining light of Christianity at so critical 
a time, when all things appeared to be in a prosperous train ; 
when India, previously so hopeless and dispiriting in a religious 
point of view, began to assume, under his pastoral care, a 
cheering aspect, and its hitherto barren fields to yield to the 
hand of Christian cultivation. The sceptic, indeed, might derive 
a plausible argument for his impious scheme from so mysterious 
a dispensation ;---the Christian may as fully feel the difficulty 
involved in it; but the effect of it in him is, to increase his de- 
vout confidence in the Almighty Disposer of events, as his only 
resource in such a perplexity: and the sentiment which actuates 
and consoles him, in such a case, is, ‘* I became dumb and 
opened not my mouth, for it was thy doing.” 

Bishop Middleton, when he accepted the call of his church 
and country to lay the foundation of our Oriental Church esta- 
blishment, was well aware of the many difficulties he must 
encounter ;---he knew that, in wearing the Indian mitre, he 
should place no chaplet of roses on his brows, and that, like 
the man of God of old, who proclaimed the solemn sentence 
against the idolatrous altar in Bethel, he should be imperatively 
required to postpone the calls of personal ease and gratification 
to the holy commission on which he was about to proceed :---it 
was not, therefore, without much anxious deliberation, that he 
ultimately decided on embarking on the hazardous enterprize, 
and nerved himself to that degree of pious hardihood, required 
in one, who should aspire to the glory of becoming the Christian 
Gama of his age. 
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“ At first he shrunk from the magnitude of the charge, and declined 
it. But, upon mature consideration, he thought it unworthy of a 
Christian minister to suffer the difficulty of the office, or dangers of 
the climate, to deter him from the performance of a duty, to which 
Providence seemed to call him. ‘ You will easily imagine,’ (he says, 
in a letter addressed to the writer of these memoirs,) ‘ that in 
accepting this office, I have sustained a severe conflict of feelings. | 
had even declined it. But when I came to settle the account with my 
own heart, I really found that I had little to allege in behalf of 
my decision. I began to suspect that I had yielded to some unmanly 
considerations, when I ought rather to have counted my comfort, and my 
connexions, and my prospects at home, as altogether worthless in com- 
parison with the good, of which it might possibly be the design of 
Providence to make me the instrument. How far, even now, I have 
reasoned rightly, God alone knows; but I have endeavoured to view 
the subject impartially, and I trust in the Almighty to bless the work 
in which I am to engage.” P. xvii. 

When he once had made the decision, how completely 
he bent the whole force of his mind to the sublime charge which 
he had undertaken, may be judged from the following rules 
which he wrote down during his voyage. 


“ Invoke divine aid.—Preach frequently, and as ‘ one having autho- 
rity..—Promote schools, charities, literature, and good taste: nothing 
great can be accomplished without policy.—Persevere against dis- 
couragement.—Keep your temper.—Employ leisure in study, and 
always have some work in hand.—Be punctual and methodical in 
business, and never procrastinate.—Keep up a close connexion with 
friends at home.—Attend to forms.—Never be in a hurry.—Preserve 
self-possession, and do not be talked out of conviction.—Rise early, 
and be an economist of time.—Maintain dignity without the appear- 
ance of pride; manner is something with every body, and every thing 
with some.—Be guarded in discourse, attentive, and slow to speak.— 
Never acquiesce in immoral or pernicious opinions.— Beware of con- 
cessions and pledges.—Be not forward to assign reasons to those who 
have no rightto demand them.— Be not subservient nor timid in manner, 
but manly and independent, firm and decided. — Think nothing in 
conduct unimportant and indifferent.—-Be of no party.— Be popular, if 
possible ; but, at any rate, be respected.—Remonstrate against abuses, 
where there is any chance of correcting them.—Advise and encourage 
youth.— Rather set than follow example.—Observe a grave economy 
in domestic affairs.—Practise strict temperance.—Remember what is 
expected in England:—rand, lastly, remember the final account.” 
P. xxv. ‘ 

On his arrival at Calcutta, 

* Bishop Middleton soon found himself on terms of respect with the 
persons in authority; and received encouragement from the Earl of 
Moira, Governor General, at that time absent from Calcutta with the 
army against Nepaul. The attention of the clergy was naturally 
directed to him. Some of them communicated statements of religion 
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and morals in the remote parts of his extensive diocese; and he 
expressed himself grateful for the result of their personal experience 
and local observations. He was deeply sensible of the difficulties 
attending the discharge of the duties which Providence had assigned 
him; and he knew not from what source he could hope to derive more 
effectual aid, with the divine blessing, than from the exertions of those 
who, having been long resident in India, were concerned for the honour 
of the Christian name; and who, among other means of recommending 
it to the surrounding nations, would maintain, to the utmost practical 
extent, the holy ordinances and decent rites prescribed in our national 
church. Such were Bishop Middleton’s sentiments at his entrance 
upon this important station.” P. xxvi. 

In a country where ecclesiastical authority had been entirely 
unknown, many novel circumstances would of course present 
themselves, to try the temper and discretion of the first 
Bishop. 

“In the January after his arrival the Bishop proceeded to appoint 
registrars in the three archdeaconries, and to forward the instruments 
of institution to the archdeacons themselves. Having placed the 
proper officers in the ecclesiastical departments, other business de- 
manded his attention. A letter from the Archdeacon of Bombay 
represented to him the irregular mode of celebrating marriages in the 
out-stations. ‘The Bishop observed, in reply, that the same irregu- 
larities prevailed, till of late years, in the presidency of Fort William, 
from the extreme paucity of clergy ; and that even then marriage 
licences were granted by the supreme court. In this, and in many 
other instances, there was great need of reform. The marriage act 
did not extend to India; and neither the new charter of the Company, 
nor the letters patent appointing the Bishop, supplied the defect.” 
P. xxix. 

* In every institution of a religious character he had to feel his way, 
that he might not excite the jealousy of those who already occupied 
the ground. A Bible society had been established before his arrival, 
and one of his first objects was the formation of a diocesan committee 
in conjunction with the Society in London for promoting Christian 
Knowledge. It had been intimated to his Lordship, that such a 
society as this, embracing so many objects, would create alarm; but 
by a temperate conduct, and the circulation of a short account of the 
society, his wishes were at length accomplished: many of the leaders 
of the Bible society came into his views: he himself became the pre- 
sident, and the meetings were held at his house.” P. xxx. 

“ He preferred the society at Bartlett’s Buildings to all other 
societies in the extent of usefulness in India. ‘ We give away Bibles,’ 
he said to a friend, ‘ and so far are equal to any other which does the 
same: we give away prayer-books, and tracts upon every religious 
subject, and are, therefore, superior. And this is found to be true in 
fact. The Colombo Bible Society has been obliged to abandon its 
fundamental principle, which is acknowledged in a sermon sent from 
Ceylon: and the persons in that Island who are most zealous to 
promote Christianity, have applied to Bartlett’s Buildings for a supply 
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of catechetical tracts, and have received them. There cannot be a 
stronger proof that the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge 
is better adapted than all others for India.” P. xxxi. 


Under these difficulties, it is impossible not to admire the 
firmness and discretion with which he always conducted his 
plans. Nothing important or essential was yielded, but good 
temper and conciliation did more than violence or official 
authority. It was this happy combination of firmness and mild- 
ness, which so remarkably fitted this Prelate for the untrodden 
walks of his Oriental diocese. 

Still there were many points which could not well be ad- 
justed, such as the equality of privileges claimed by members of 
the Church of Scotland---the legality of the Consistory Courts 
which he erected---the rights of his Archdeacons---the superin- 
tendance and appointment of the Company’s Chaplains, and, in 
general, obstacles arising from the undefined nature of the 
Episcopal authority in India. We shall not wonder that these 
difficulties, acting on a susceptible mind, proved a source of 
much uneasiness to the Bishop. 

The account of his visitations is exceedingly interesting. It 
forms, indeed, the most attractive portion of the volume. We 
can only indulge our readers with a specimen, for if we were to 
gratify ourselves, we should fill up the remainder of our Number 
with quotations from this portion alone. 

“In December, 1815, he held his primary visitation at Calcutta, 
which was attended by ten of the clergy, the rest being absent at the 
distance of many hundred miles from that city: and on the 18th of the 
same month, his Lordship, accompanied by his family, quitted Cal- 
cutta to make the primary visitation of his diocese: an undertaking not 
to be accomplished under 5000 miles. He was conveyed to Madras on 
board the Cecilia, and landed at that place on the 26th, under a salute 
of fifteen guns from the fort. The Admiral’s house was prepared for 
his reception. On the Sunday after his arrival he preached at the new 
church dedicated to St. George, which he consecrated on the 8th of 
January, 1816; and on the day following held a confirmation consisting 
of 278 persons, including many adults. The church of St. George is 
a handsome structure, standing in the midst of a field of six acres, and 
surrounded by a treble or quadruple row of palm trees, a splendid 
emblem of Christianity in the East.” P. xxxiv. 

At Madras he received a deputation from the Armenians, 
and was visited by a Brahmin, to whom, at his request, he read 
over and explained a sermon which he had preached the day 
before. 

** From Madras, which he quitted on the 31st of January, the Bishop 
proceeded on his visitation by land; and his mode of travelling he 
represented as patriarchal. His party consisted of his whole establish- 
ment, attended by a military escort. After journeying fifteen or twenty 
miles, they pitched their tents before the sun was high. Their baggage 
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was conveyed on camels, whilst the Bishop and his family, according to 
the custom of the country, were conveyed in palanquins. On the fol- 
lowing morning he reached the Seven Pagodas, and entered through a 
Palmyra tope, amidst the singing of birds, into that vast assemblage of 
mis-shapen masses of rock and ancient sculpture. These, and indeed 
every other object of interest which came in his way, he examined with 
the eye of an antiquary and philosopher. As the Sunday recurred, he 
constantly took part in the performance of divine service. The Syriac 
and Persian languages occupied part of his attention; and thus he re- 
lieved his mind from the labour of his journey. Passing near Alumbura 
and by Conjameer, he arrived at Pondicherry on the 7th. Here he saw 
the Jesuits’ College and Capuchins’ Church. In the library of the 
former, he found the books in bad condition, but some of them on very 
good subjects. The Christians of the Romish Church sent him a 
deputation, who appeared respectable men, some of whom presented 
books to him. 

** He quitted Pondicherry on the 9th of February, and reached 
Cuddalore on the same day. There he visited Mr. Holzberg, the 
discharged missionary, who gave him an account of the low state of the 
mission, and to whom he afterwards sent a present of money, to be di- 
vided between the poor of his congregation and himself. Whilst he 
was sitting in his tent in the evening, he observed two or three persons 
who were beating a tom-tom, and playing a pipe, and behind them two 
others leading a sheep, exactly as sacrifices are represented in ancient 
sculpture ; and such it was. Some of the Bishop's party watched the 
procession to a neighbouring temple, whence the animal was brought 
back after being slain. 

‘On the 10th, he moved from Pondicherry to Periahcoopum, and 
on the 12th reached the great pagodas at Chillumbarum. ‘The latter 
part of the road was interesting, leading by the side of a river, with the 
gateways of the pagodas in the distance. These he visited in the 
evening, when the Brahmins were assembled to receive him, who were 
very ready to show every part of these edifices of eastern superstition. 
There were at least five hundred persons present, chiefly Brahmins, 
who pressed forward to observe him. ‘They eyed him narrowly, and 
asked for money to repair their pagodas. To this, of course, he paid 
no attention. 

“ He afterwards learnt that some Mussulmans at Madras had en- 
deavoured to represent his journey as an introduction to compulsory 
measures for the conversion of the natives; but the Brahmins expressed 
no alarm. They were astonished, however, at finding that the English 
had a head of their religion, or any thing like a church-establishment. 
Upon being asked what they thought of the Bishop’s entrance into the 
village, without a procession of musicians, &c., as is usual when the 
collectors enter, they replied, that ‘ they supposed him to have re- 
nounced all worldly enjoyments.’ This was the best possible con- 
struction.” P. xxxvi. 

At Tanjore, the Bishop paid a visit to the Rajah, by whom 
he was most courteously received, and who presented him with 
a portrait of the missionary Schwartz. The Rajah afterwards 
returned the visit in great state. 
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We must give a place to the following anecdote of Schwartz, 
which was told to the Bishop during his stay here. 

** In the evening, the Bishop visited the church in the fort, and saw 
the monument erected by the Rajah’s order to the memory of Schwartz. 
A remarkable anecdote of that excellent man was mentioned. When 
he was on his death-bed, and_ supposed to be dead, and his feet were 
cold, Gerické sung over him a stanza of a funeral hymn, which he was 
fond of while in health ; Schwartz appeared to pay no attention to it, 
but went on with the second stanza, clearly and articulately, and then 
was heard no more.” P. xiii. 

Proceeding in the course of his visitation, the Bishop arrived 
among the Syrian Christians. 

** Whilst he remained in this part of the country, he visited one of 
the Syrian villages, distant about a mile anda half. He found the 
houses neat and well built. The Christian judge, who went with him, 
pointed out one inhabited by the grand-daughter of the person who 
built the church about fifty years before. In front of the edifice, in 
the church-yard, stands a lofty cross, to which is an ascent of steps. 
Before the Bishop arrived at it, the kashusha, attended by several per- 
sons, came out to meet him, and showed him the church. Lights were 
burning at the altar. His Lordship expressed a desire to see their 
Syriac books, with which they complied. They were all liturgical ; and 
one contained the office of the mass. Another, which they had pos- 
sessed about eighty years, was brought from Antioch. The church 
had a crucifix, and two small altars with crosses, and an Ecce Homo in 
tapestry; and a large part of the wall was covered with inscriptions in 
Malabar, said to be an account of all the saints, with the dates of their 
deaths. ‘The Bishop inquired whether any service was performed at 
the cross in the church-yard, and was answered that the office was said 
there on Good Friday; and that there were processions to it on other 
occasions. ‘They were anxious to know the cause of the Bishop's visit. 
Upon hearing who he was, that he was the’friend of all the Christians 
in India, and wished to serve them, their apprehensions vanished, and 
they commended themselves to his protection.” P. xlvi. 

Afterwards, he had an interview with the Syrian Bishop, Mar 
Dionysius, who came richly attired in crimson satin, with a 
green velvet mantle over the shoulders, a crozier being borne by 
one of his attendants, whilst another carried a cross of jewels. 
Bishop Middleton had some conversation with him on the Syriac 
version and the liturgy used in his churches. It appeared that 
he acknowledged the seven sacraments of the church of Rome. 

On the 14th of May, Bishop Middleton reached Bombay, 
where he was received with marked respect by the civil and 
military authorities. Here he had an interview with another 
of the native Bishops, the Bishop of Armenia, who traced back 
the establishment of his church to the middle of the fourth 
century. Having performed the requisite duties of his office at 
Bombay, Bishop Middleton embarked again on his return to 
Calcutta, on the 17th of September. He was desirous of re- 
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visiting the Syrian Christians, and for this purpose landed at 
Cochin. At Coteaum, he had a conversation, for two hours, 
with the Syrian Metropolitan, and also saw Mar Philoxenos, 
another of the Syrian bishops. 

He afterwards extended his voyage to the island of Ceylon, 
landing at Columbo on the 26th of October. He was highly 
gratified by his visit to this island, where he found every thing 
in a most promising condition for the diffusion of Christianity, 
under the able government of Sir Robert Brownrigg. At this 
time, however, Ceylon was not under the jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of Calcutta, as it now is. 

At length, on the 10th of December, he arrived again at 
Calcutta. ‘The manner in which he economised his time during 
his residence there is thus described by Dr. Bonney. 

“‘ Bishop Middleton’s mode of life after his return to Calcutta, exhi- 
bits his incessant diligence. He rose at an early hour, and was gene- 
rally on horseback before the sun appeared. ‘Then he retired to his 
library, to keep up a correspondence with his archdeacons in the distant 
provinces, with the governor-general, and with the board of control in 
England. To this was added, the composition of sermons, which he 
was now in the habit of preaching every third Sunday, and which he 
continued through the year. Some part of the morning he was neces- 
sarily engaged in paying and receiving visits. ‘The first and third 
Monday in the month, he invited the clergy to dinner. And thus, with 
an hour for exercise before that repast, which was at the hour of seven, 
his day was occupied.” P. Ixiii. 

On the 10th of February in the following year he resumed 
the visitation of his diocese, and landed at Madras on the 
27th of the same month, where he remained until Taster, 
setting all things in order; and then proceeded to Penang. 
Re-embarking for Calcutta on the 20th of May, he encountered 
rough weather at the latter end of his voyage. 

“ Their course lay along the northern shore of Sumatra, which they 
coasted as far as Acheen Head. The remaining part of the voyage was 
impressed upon the Bishop’s memory ; and he described it to a friend 
in the following terms. ‘ Off Acheen Head lie several islands, which, 
with the Golden Mountain on the coast of Sumatra, form an assemblage 
of grand scenery. ‘Through these we passed in a fine evening, with 
smooth water and a gentle breeze. The setting sun exhibited the 
whole to the greatest advantage, by throwing a mild yet steady light 
upon parts of the scene, and leaving the rest in ‘ darkness visible.’ 
The Bishop had never, either in nature or art, seen the contrast of light 
and shade so finely marked, or displayed on so large a scale. In the 
morning the ship had made its way into the bay of Bengal, and the 
scene was completely changed. Stormy weather succeeded. Provi- 
sions were beginning to fail, and for four days the sun was so obscured, 
that no observation could be made to ascertain where they were, or 
direct them to the pilot-station: and without a pilot the ship could not 
enter the river. Happily they made the station, and were carried into 
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the river; where they arrived on Sunday the 13th June, and joined in 
divine service with feelings of peculiar delight. Immediately afterwards 
boats came with a supply of fruit and vegetables, and they ate their 
repast ‘ with gladness and singleness of heart.‘” P. Ixxiii. 

The difficulties of his office now began to crowd upon this excel- 
lent man, and to demand all his efforts te bear up against them, 
and to support the prerogative of that Church, of which he 
was the commissioned representative, in its just dignity and 
efficiency. 

Not only was he opposed by sectaries of all denominations 
eagerly propagating their peculiar opinions, and by the supersti- 
tious creeds of the natives---obstacles which he must of course 
have expected beforehand---but even the clergy under his juris- 
diction did not always concur in his views. Nor did the Board 
of Control always second his measures. In this posture of affairs 
he was, as Dr. Bonney expresses it, “‘ as a man turned adrift 
upon the ocean, without either sail or oar.” 

Had he been a man of ordinary mould, the trying emergences 
of his situation would not have made that inroad on his peace 
of mind, which these memoirs inform us they did. He appears 
throughout his whole conduct to have felt a painful solicitude 
for the discharge of his duty, so as fully to acquit his conscience 
towards God and man. ‘To one therefore ever acting from the 
best and purest motives, any opposition to his well-concerted 
plans naturally gave pain, not only as a disappointment of his 
wishes, which might well have been borne, but as a frustration 
of his exertions to do good in his calling. 
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Happily, however, he had energy of character sufficient to 
sustain him under the trials which he encountered, and once 
having set his hand to the plough, he never looked back, but 
pressed forward with unaltered purpose to accomplish the work 
which he had begun. 

His thoughts were soon engaged in that great undertaking, 
the foundation of a college in the immediate vicinity of Calcutta, 
as a seminary for the Indian church. This scheme he formed 
in cooperation with the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, which at the instance of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
invited his assistance in the suggestion of measures for strength- 
ening the missions in that part of the world. 

The wisdom and comprehensiveness of mind which Bishop 
Middleton displayed in the formation of this college, sufficiently 
demonstrate the superiority of his talents; while the indefati- 
gable zeal, with which he prosecuted all the necessary arrange- 
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ments, may attest the spirit of enterprise with which he was 
animated. He was nobly supported, indeed, by the societies in 
this country, which made munificent grants of money towards 
the institution, but he was himself, it must yet be acknowledged, 
the life and soul of the whole undertaking. 


“Having thus accomplished in part, what his mind had dwelt 
upon, with intense interest, in January 1821, he embarked to visit 
Bombay, which he had not reached in the former part of his second 
visitation. 

“ He arrived at Bombay in the latter end of February. Though 
free from bodily disease, the Bishop at this time did not feel the 
elasticity of spirit which he once possessed, and was sensible that he 
was unequal to the burden of his duty.” P. Ixxxi. 


Having performed his visitation at Bombay, he again touched 
at Cochin on his return, and conferred with the Syrian Metro- 
politan, as to the report, which he had heard, of the Syrian 
christians being disposed to join the communion of the Church 
of England. He found the report to be incorrect. He at the 
same time expressed his wish to the Metropolitan of obtaining 
one of the Syrian clergy to assist at the Syrian press in the 
college. 

** The Metropolitan smiled, and said, he did not think that any of 
them could be prevailed upon to go to such a distance, being all un- 
willing to quit their own churches for more than a day at a time. 
Bishop Middleton still hoped that one might be prevailed upon to give 
his assistance, and that the Calcutta press would print in Syriac as well 
as in all the learned languages. He looked forward to the time, when 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel would be as famous for 
its learned publications, as any other in the world. 

* After this interview he again went on board; and on Easter-day, 
being then off Cape Comorin, the most southern point of the Indian 
continent, he performed the whole service, preached and administered 
the sacrament to Mrs. Middleton, who accompanied him in all his 
visitations, and to as many Protestants as there were in the ship. His 
feelings, always alive to devotion and to local circumstances, were im- 
pressed more than usual, though but few were gathered together.” 
P, Ixxxii. 

At Ceylon afterwards he spent a month, and gave fresh 
energy to the District Committee of the Society for Premetinn 
Christian Knowledge established there. 

On his return to Calcutta, the difficulties started respecting 
the authority of the ‘ Consistory Court,” at Madras, occupied 
his attention; and in a great degree aggravated the intensity of 
that mental anxiety, under which he was previously suffering, 
and which hurried him to a grave, premature indeed for the 
cause of that church which he served. 

‘On the Monday preceding his death, the Bishop received the clergy 
at dinner, having recently returned to his own house, whichhad been 
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long under repair. And, except that he was much agitated in the 
early part of the evening, by information respecting a very improper 
proceeding of one of his clergy, he was unusually cheerful and ani- 
mated. 

“ The next day he went down to the college at an early hour in the 
afternoon; from which his physician, who happened to be in the house 
in attendance on Mrs. Middleton, endeavoured to dissuade him, but 
in vain. He promised, indeed, that he would not go again at so early 
an hour. Little did he think that he was visiting that favourite spot 
for the last time! 

“On Wednesday, he was occupied during eight hours in writing 
to government, on the subject of a suit in the supreme court ; and, at 
length, declared himself quite exhausted; but proposed to Mrs. Mid- 
dleton, who, from ill health, had not been out for several days, that 
she should accompany him in the carriage before the sun was gone 
down. 

“They had not proceeded far, when, at a turn in the road, the 
descending sun, which is always dangerous, and especially at the damp 
season of the year, shone full upon him. A slight cause from without, 
added to the present agitated state of his nerves, was sufficient to 
produce serious effects. The Bishop immediately declared that he 
was struck by the sun, and returned home; but refused to receive 
medical advice, and took what was offered him by Mrs. Middleton. 
When he retired to rest, symptoms of fever, and irritability of mind, 
increased. On the following night he was with difficulty re- 
strained from rising and pursuing the business that pressed upon his 
attention. 

“On the Thursday, the fever had increased so much that he wrote to 
his physician, Dr. Nicholson, a person in whom he had implicit and 
well-grounded confidence. ‘The Bishop now indeed appeared sensible 
of the extent of his disorder, and said that he thought himself seriously 
ill, and knew not what would be the consequence. He sent a letter to 
his chaplain, to desire that he would take his place in the pulpit at the 
cathedral on the Sunday. “But neither in this, nor in any other 
communication to his friends, was there any intimation of the extreme 
illness which now oppressed him. They were unconscious of the 
dreadful event which awaited them till two hours before he expired. 
The archdeacon, the senior chaplain, Mr. Trotter, whom the Bishop 
had distinguished by his friendship, Mr. Hawtayne, and the physician 
were with him. He lay for some time exhausted by the violence of 
the disorder, and breathing violently, till just before his departure, 
when an expressive smile spread itself over his features. So tranquil 
was the last moment, that it was not marked by a single motion. 

* ‘Thus expired Thomas Fanshaw Middleton, at eleven o'clock, on 
the night of Monday, the 8th July, 1822, in the fifty-fourth year of 
his age, and ninth of his consecration, to the great loss of the Christian 
church.” P. xe.—xciii. 

We have dwelt so long on these interesting particulars, that 
we have prevented ourselves from entering into an examination 
in detail of the Sermons and Charges which chiefly occupy the 
remainder of the volume; but, indeed, there is less occasion for 
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us to notice them here, as several of them are already well 
known and much esteemed in this country. We may observe 
that they are all distinguished by that energetic and masculine 
style of thought and language, which ever accompanied the con- 
ception of this excellent Prelate. ‘The address to the children 
of the schools at Calcutta is well worthy of being reprinted 
for the use of our National School children; and the following 
prayer, which may be said by a child at any time, has seldom 
been exceeded in simplicity and propriety. 


** Almighty God, my Heavenly Father, I fall down before thee to 
thank thee for thy goodness, which has preserved me through my 
helpless infancy to the present day: but especially, that thou hast 
called me to a state of salvation, through Christ my Saviour, and hast 
given me a knowledge of my duty, and hast taught me to approach thee 
in prayer. O Lord, make me ever to know and to feel, that I am 
naturally corrupt and sinful, and that I can do no good thing but through 
thy merciful assistance. Do thou, then, by thy Holy Spirit, vouchsafe 
to be present with me, and to succour me, while J shall live. In my 
childhood direct my thoughts to thee, my Creator and Protector : 
suffer me not to fall into wicked habits, or to indulge in any wicked 
thought: turn away from me whatever may endanger my salvation ; 
teach me to dread thy displeasure, and to seek thy favour above every 
thing which the world can bestow: suffer me not to be corrupted and 
seduced by evil example, and deliver me from those temptations, which 
might lead me into sin. And if it shall please thy providence to 
preserve me beyond these the days of my childhood, grant that in every 
succeeding year I may grow in grace and in the knowledge of my 
Lord and Saviour, in the faith of a Christian, and in the practice of 
whatever is acceptable in thy sight, until it seem good to thee to call 
me away from this mortal state: and then receive me, O Lord, unto 
thyself, forgiving me all my sins, through the only merits of Him, 
who died for the sins of the world, Jesus Christ, my Redeemer.’ 
Amen. P. 261. 


The two addresses to persons confirmed, are equally admi- 
rable, and should also be reprinted separately. But, excellent 
as these writings are, they convey to us a very small portion of 
the worth, and learning, and talents of the accomplished Pre- 
late. Bishop Middleton was a man made for action, still more 
than study. That he was a consummate scholar, ‘‘ the Doctrine 
of the Greek Article” may demonstrate ; but to take the gage 
and compass of his genius, we must climb the mountains of 
Himaleh, and looking down on our Eastern Church and Empire, 
we must exclaim, ‘ Circumspice.” 
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Systematic Preaching recommended : in a Sermon preached June 4, 1825, 
in the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, in Oxford, at the Visitation of 
the Venerable the Archdeacon. By Eowarv Hawkuns, M. A. Fellow 
of Oriel College. Oxiord. Parker. 1825, 8vo. pp. 33. 


Tue object of this discourse is expressed with sufficient clearness 
in its title: and it is one which is certainly well worthy of dis- 
cussion and recommendation, and especially appropriate to the 
occasion of a visitation, when it is become customary for the 
preacher to address himself almost exclusively to the clerical 
part of his audience. This practice we consider to be attended 
with many advantages, not only to the clergy, but also to the 
laity, who are thus led to more just apprehensions of the nature 
and value of the labours of their pastors: and not the least of 
the benefits resulting, is the production and publication of such 
able and interesting discourses as that now before us. 

After some judicious remarks on the general importance of 
the preacher's office, Mr. Hawkins comes to the more particular 
statement of his design---to recommend what he terms “ sys- 
tematic preaching.” ‘This he explains to be, not the preaching 
a dry system of divinity, but preaching with an attention to 
order and method, in the systematic connexion of the various 
subjects, which in turn come to be discussed. Such a system is 
of course to be regulated and modified in accordance with the 
wants and capacities of the congregation: it is to be framed 
and followed in such a way as shall best conduce to edification. 
But still the necessity of some such system---some principle 
of arrangement as to the order in which we lay before our 
hearers the several parts of the Christian scheme, is shewn upon 
the most undeniable grounds. The absolute obligation upon 
Christian ministers ‘‘ to deelare the whole counsel of God,” is 
forcibly urged. 

** This principle,” Mr. H. well observes, ‘ to the shame of our order 
be it spoken, has been occasionally forgotten. It might seem as if we 
sometimes presumed to be wiser than our heavenly Master, and to keep 
some of the characteristic doctrines of the Cross out of sight, as if 
they either could not be received, or would be noxious if they were. 
We ought not indeed to speak harshly of well-intentioned individuals, 
who have been alarmed by the baneful effects of fanaticism. But they 
have themselves run*into a yet more fatal error. The true way to 
check fanaticism is surely not to omit the mention of perverted truths, 
but to teach them more fully and more correctly. And he who ex- 
pects to produce holiness without faith, looks for the end without the 
means—for Christian conduct without those Christian motives, which 
can alone produce it.” P. 5. 

These remarks we think very just: and not less so is the 
caution which follows, that, though we ought not to keep back 
any part of the gospel system, yet it does not follow that the 
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sublime truths of revelation are to be taught, indiscriminately to 
all persons, at all times, and at all hazards. We may teach the 
whole Christian system in perfect integrity, and yet teach it with 
discretion. 

Another principle which our author advances to guide us to 
systematic preaching, is, that not only should no doctrine be 
omitted, but the whole taught completely and comprehensively. 
The observance of the former rule does not necessarily involve 
the latter. But the manner in which this is inculeated is so 
excellent, that we must present the passage to our readers 
entire, in the author’s own words: 

“It is conceivable that no one leading doctrine of the Gospel should 
be omitted by the preacher, who nevertheless failed to instruct his 
flock in the great circle of revealed truth. For it is one thing to 
preach the Gospel with integrity, and another to unfold religious truth 
completely and comprehensively. Yet to what end was the entire 
volume of inspiration delivered into our charge, but that the contents 
of the whole should be studied to our profit? And if to our profit, 
then also to the edification of our hearers: for there is no esoteric 
knowledge in the word of God. There are parts of the science of 
divinity, indeed, critical, polemical, historical, with which our hearers 
are not immediately concerned : these are only subordinate to the great 
subjects of parochial and domestic religious instruction, which should 
have a direct and immediate connexion with edification. But the whole 
Bible addresses itself to purposes of edification; and the edification 
not of the Jew only, but of the Christian. We know very well how 
slender a progress he has made in this great study, who fancies that 
the Epistles are superseded by the Gospels. Nor is his ignorance 
much less who supposes that the New Testament has displaced the 
study of the Old. It was of the Old Testament that the Apostle 
spoke; and he addressed one of the ripest Christians of the first age, 
when he affirmed, that ‘ all Scripture was given by inspiration of God, 
and was profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness.’ (2’‘Tim. ili. 14—17. iv. 1-—3. i. 24, 25.)” P.9. 

In fact, to teach the Gospel completely and Sandgialiababibe, 
is to exhibit not merely all its insulated truths, but the con- 
nexion between them and the dependence which one has upon 
another. And this connexion will be best understood and ap- 
preciated by those who have the most enlarged acquaintance 
with the history of the divine dispensations and counsels. ‘The 
apostolic epistles are referred to by the author, as evidently 
shewing the practice of the apostles in presenting a systematic 
and combined view of the doetrines they taught to their 
converts. 

Some prominent objections are next noticed: and in discuss- 
ing these Mr. Haw kine introduces some judicious observations 
on the probable effects of this sort of systematic preaching on 
the congregations to whom it is addressed, and the rece ption it 

is likely to ‘obtain with them. How far general representations 
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of this kind are to be trusted to, we would not undertake to 
determine; but we heartily concur in the practical caution, con- 
veyed in his concluding remarks on this head, that it is a slow 
process, and one which requires constant watchfulness and 
diligence, to get so acquainted with the spiritual and intellectual 
capacities and wants of the people, as to be able to apply with 
readiness and effect the instructions which are most appropriate 
to their case. 

The authority and countenance which the Church of England, 
and its most distinguished writers, give to the plan here recom- 
mended, are next adverted to. The order of the Homilies, and 
the selection of the Epistles, Gospels, and Lessons, are pointed 
out as proofs of the attention which our reformers conceived 
due to systematic instruction. It appears, indeed, as Mr. H. 
observes, that anciently the prescribed course of the Gospels 
and Epistles was almost exclusively followed by the preachers, 


and, commonly, courses were delivered upon whole books of 


Scripture. The author mentions Archbishop Secker, as having 
been desirous of reviving the practice, and ‘Tillotson, as hav- 
ing contemplated a new and more comprehensive set of Homi- 
lies, under the express sanction of Bishops Patrick, Lloyd, and 
Burnet. The authorities also of Bishop Gibson, and Arch- 
bishop Hort, are brought forward as in favour of the plan, 
and to these may have been added an example of no small 
weight, that of Bishop Jewel, who was of opinion, as his biogra- 
pher informs us, “ that it was a better way of teaching to go 
through with a book, than to take here and there a text; and 
that it gave the people a more clear and lasting knowledge.” 
Some general suggestions are afterwards made towards the 
outline of such a system as would be suitable to the purpose. 
Bishop Gibson’s Pastoral Letters, Bishop Wilkins’ Ecclesiastes, 
and Bishop Gastrell’s Christian Institutes, are mentioned as af- 
fording hints, which might be profitably enlarged upon for the 
formation of a series of sermons. The work of Dean Stanhope, 
we might add, on the Epistles and Gospels (especially as in part 
lately modernized by the Rev. C. Mount), affords an admirable 
foundation for the superstructure of parochial instruction: and 
an older work (perhaps not so generally known as it deserves 
to be) by Dr. Boys, on a somewhat similar, and even more 
systematic plan, would probably be found of great use. 

But of all authorities which might be cited on the subject, 
we conceive none can possess greater weight, or be regarded as 
founded on a better principle, than that of the excellent 
Herbert: his advice, in fact, we have long regarded as so 
admirable, and it bears so directly on our present subject, that 
we are sure our readers will excuse our transcribing the passage 
from “‘ The Country Parson.” Chap. V. ‘ ‘The Parson’s Acces- 
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“ The countrey parson hath read the Fathers also, and the School- 
men, and the later writers, or a good proportion of all; out of all he 
hath compiled a book and body of divinity, which is the storehouse of 
his sermons, and which he preacheth all his life: but diversely clothed, 
illustrated, and enlarged. For though the world is full of such com- 
posures, yet every man’s own is fittest, readiest, and most savourie to 
him. Besides, this being to be done in his younger and preparatorie 
times, it is an honest joy ever after to look upon his well-spent hours. 
This body he made by way of expounding the Church Catechism, to 
which all divinity may easily be reduced, For it being indifferent in 
itself to choose any method, that is best to be chosen, of which there 
is likeliest to be most use. Now catechising being a work of singular 
and admirable benefit to the Church of God, and a thing required 
under eancnical obedience, the expounding of our Catechism must 
needs be the most useful form. Yet hath the Parson besides this 
laborious work, a slighter form of catechising, fitter for country people ; 
according as his audience is, so he useth one or other, or sometimes 
both, if his audience be intermixed.” 


A method like that proposed by this excellent man, is, we 
think, of all others not only that which would be generally pre- 
ferred, but is naturally suggested to the mind of every minister 
of our church, who justly appreciates the value and extensive 
application of that admirable summary of Christian doctrine and 
duty comprised in the Catechism. The details of such a system 
may, and indeed must be, filled up in accordance with the par- 
ticular ideas and views of the individual preacher, and the par- 
ticular circumstances of his flock; but the general outline must 
obviously be nearly the same: and in fact no conscientious 
minister of the Church of England could help locking to her 
formularies (we should suppose) for the general design upon 
which a comprehensive uniformity of doctrine is to be main- 
tained. 

The conclusion of Mr. H.’s Sermon so strikingly enforces the 
whole subject, and brings it home to the conscience, that we 
cannot but extract it: 


“ Let it be once more repeated, that the attention to system which I 
would recommend, is not designed to inculeate systematic divinity, 
much less to make Scripture bend to human systems of any kind. Let 
our sole object be edification, and that founded upon the peculiar 
doctrines of the Cross—that both ourselves and our hearers, ‘ by the 
power of God and the word of his grace, may be built up and receive 
an inheritance among them that are sanctified.’ But to this end it 
appears essential that the Gospel should be preached in its integrity, 
and the whole Scripture unfolded completely, and taught conprehen- 
sively. I know not how we can expect to attain these ends without 
some attention to systematie preaching, more perhaps than has always 
been thought necessary. Some knowledge of the method of the sacred 
writings themselves is essential even to the right application of scrip- 
tural truths; and the want of it, as it perpetually lies at the root of 
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the errors of the vulgar, so it sometimes disfigures even the commen- 
taries of the learned. But besides, something like a comprehensive 
view of the whole system of God’s merciful dispensations to his fallen 
creatures must be continually needed, in order to the great end of 
Christian instruction, a gradual advance towards Christian perfection. 
It is possible, no doubt, that some striking circumstance, an awakening 
sermon, or a death-bed scene, either full of horror or full of hope, may 
kindle the first fame of piety. But these are accidents; and their 
effects will be transient at best. It is a long process by which a man 
is thoroughly weaned from the allurements of the world and of the 
flesh, or by which the fruits of holiness are ripened. And one of the 
indispensable means which the Holy Spirit employs for this end, is no 
doubt the enlightened study of the Scriptures, for which also in the 
case of the great majority of Christians, if not of all, the enlightened 
inculcation, by the Christian minister, of scriptural truth in all its in- 
tegrity and completeness, will be of essential service :—not to increase 
knowledge, mere knowledge—but whereas our motives are mixed, to 
purify them: and whereas they are unequal, to exalt them; and whereas 
they are unsteady, fickle, and inconstant, to establish, strengthen, settle 
them. For assuredly the longest life, and the most careful study of 
the Scriptures, would not be too extended and careful to evince the 
infinite importance of what we have to do for ourselves, by the mighty 
efforts which God has made to save us, and the immensity of our debt 
of gratitude and love, in consideration of all that has been done, and 
is now continually done, in our behalf. 

“‘ T may have appeared to dwell too long upon this subject: but that 
we should have power to contribute any thing, even any thing, towards 
the eternal interests of others, is a thought so full of an awful per- 
plexity, that it may well excuse our dwelling occasionally, even at some 
length, upon any subject in which it is involved. ‘I take you to re- 
cord,’ says St. Paul, ‘ that I am pure from the blood of all men.’ There 
is no one of us, it must be feared, who will be able to make this pro- 
fession before the judgment-seat of,Christ. We have reason, therefore, 
to devote a patient and candid attention to any suggestion proposed 
with seriousness, and directed towards the possible diminution of our 
deficiencies before that dread tribunal. And when all shall have done 
their utmost, nothing but the atoning blood of Christ could plead for 
the acceptance of endeavours so feeble and inadequate as ours will 
have been, ‘ by our life and doctrine to set forth his glory, and set for- 
ward the salvation of all men.’” P. 31. 

Upon the whole, we strongly recommend this Discourse, and 
an attention to its contents, to all; but especially our younger 
clerical brethren, and those preparing for holy orders, who 
may be most profitably employed in drawing up the outline of 
a system, which may form the guide of their future course of 
preaching. ‘That the Christian minister should have in his own 
mind a clear and comprehensive view of the gospel system, is 
of all requisites for the discharge of his holy office the most 
essential, because it involves the facility of an immediate appli- 
cation of any part of the system, which occasion may call for. 
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A knowledge of Christian theology, only in detached parts, can 
never eftect this. And to make good single sermons is a widely 
different thing frum being a good, faithful, and discreet “ divider 
of the word of truth.” We cannot help thinking that our clergy 
are often given to finishing and polishing individual discourses, 
to what we must call an excessive degree ;---we say excessive, 
because in nineteen cases out of twenty, it is so much labour 
entirely thrown away; when much more real utility would arise 
from half the same labour bestowed in acquiring that more ex- 
tended systematic acquaintance with divine truth, which would 
furnish and store the mind, so that the minister would be ready 
to apply it with ease and effect on all oceasions, and in reference 
to all subjects, ‘‘ as a workman who needeth not to be ashamed.” 


Observations of a Parish Priest on Scenes of Sickness and Death, 
published with a View to the Temporal as well as Spiritual Com- 
fort of his Parishioners in such Seasons. By James Duxe Cout- 
ripck, LL.B. Vicar of Kenwyn and Kea, Cornwall, and Chaplain 
to the Lord Bishop of Exeter. Truro: Printed and Sold by 
E. Heard. Rivingtons, &c. London. pp. 118.12mo. Price 3s. 6d. 


Tue subjects about which this little treatise is conversant, 
Sickness and Death, are confessedly among those which are 
of highest interest to all; as all must, at some time, expect, and 
should diligently prepare for, an experimental acquaintance with 
them: but to the clergy, whose sacred duty imposes on them the 
necessity of being conversant with the last trying scenes of human 
life, and of assisting their brethren in the due improvement of them, 
they present an aspect of peculiaf importance. T’ew persons, it 
is presumed, will have discharged this duty of the ministerial 
office with greater care and exactness, or be more competent 
to give useful hints to others, than the author of this treatise; 
who, in the care of populous parishes, has had long and various 
experience of the important subjects on which he here treats, 
and on whose information, therefore, as drawn from real sources, 
great reliance may be placed. The work is addressed to his 
parishioners, who will, no doubt, accept it with gratitude, and 
regard it as a pledge of true ministerial fidelity: but it will 
be found also of general use. In this preliminary Address, which 
states very forcibly the great duty, on the part of the clergy, of 
visiting the sick, and the benefits which may thence arise to 
those who are suffering under the divine correction, the author 
mentions: the purpose of his treatise, which is, 

* 1. To encourage them freely to send for their appointed minister ; 
and, 2. To aid not only in rendering his attendance upon them really 
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useful to their eternal happiness, but that of their friends, or other 
attendants, to their present comfort.” ‘ These objects,” he says, “ I 
thought would be best attained by throwing my observations into the 
form of short rules: besides, that they may be more easily remem- 
bered than a continued address, they more readily allow me a liberty, 
which I have not scrupled to take, in enlarging upon each, of elu- 
cidating the necessity or benefit of any single rule, by an example 
drawn from my past or present experience, as a parish priest. That 
experience has taught me, that several things, affecting the temporal, 
as well as the religious interests of the sick, are very commonly neg- 
lected, or at least not regarded in the serious light they deserve.” P. 5. 


And hence have arisen these ‘‘ Observations,” which are 
arranged under the two heads of Directions to the Sick Person, 
and to his Attendants. 

The rules before-mentioned we will now subjoin, after having 
previously called the attention of our readers to a note, in the 
sixth page, which will be found useful to those who are dis- 
posed to take the pains in their profession which the writer 
has done. 


* My younger brethren in the ministry will not, I trust, deem me 
presumptuous, in here mentioning a practice which I have uniformly 
observed for many years, and which I will venture confidently to re- 
commend as a very useful assistant in the discharge of their duty ; 
that of committing to paper every evening, the chief parts at least of 
the several conversations that have passed in the day, between the 
sick persons and themselves. ‘This, by enabling them to take up their 
examination or discourse, where they left off, renders every visit con- 
nected, as it were, with the one before, and thus makes the work of 
visitation progressive.’ 

The Rules for the sick person are the following: 

“1, Send for the minister of your parish while your sickness 
allows you to converse with him.” P, 9. 

It is indeed much to be wished that this were always done 
by the sick person; but it will often, we fear, be found that 
there is a reluctance on his part to do so, and the minister will 
generally have to search out, and tender his services to, those 
who are in such need of them. There is often an unwil- 
lingness to give trouble, or a secret disinclination perhaps to 
be reminded of the probable result of his disorder, which 
obstructs that timely and salutary intercourse which should ever 
take place between the sick person and his spiritual guide. — It 
is surely of the utmost importance, that the most prompt and 
effectual improvement should be made of the season of suffering 
and sickness. But how can this be effectually done, when the 
sufferer “‘ is nearly exhausted by a long illness,” when “ reason 
is expiring,” and nature in a state of decay? The danger of 
delay, in such case, from the improbability of being able to 
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administer any effectual relief at the last extremity, is earnestly 
pointed out by the author. 

We proceed to the second Rule. 

“2. Open the state of your conscience to him honestly and un- 
reservedly.” P. 14. 

That this should, in most cases, be done, is highly expedient, 
in order that the minister’s advice, in the way of consolation or 
reproof, may be adapted to the sufferer’s peculiar circumstances 
and wants. Where the inhabitants of a parish are not very 
numerous, their manner of life and character is generally 
pretty well known beforehand to the minister, and he can 
himself take the lead in the requisite investigation. But such 
scrutiny is in all cases a matter of difficulty and delicacy. 
Many are ready enough to acknowledge themselves sinners ; 
but touch the sin that most easily besets them, their peculiar 
plague, and they are often immediately offended. The mini- 
ster’s advice, in this case, can, of course, be only of a general 
nature, and he must exhort that full and unreserved con- 
fession be, at any rate, made to the great Searcher of hearts. 
The ill use made of private confession in the Romish 
church has been the means of bringing it into disuse, and 
into some degree of disrepute, in our own; but the practice, 
under due discretion, is yet wholesome, and unless there is 
free communication on the part of the sick person, “ how,” as 
Mr. C, asks, “is it possible for the minister to suit the remedy 
to the disease?” Let us hope, however, that, in many in- 
stances, where false shame, or the fear of disclosing painful 
secrets, or an unwillingness to lay open the wounds of con- 
science, restrain men from an open avowal of their offences, 
they may still make private application to their own hearts and 
consciences of those general expressions of humiliation and 
penitence, which will he brought to their notice in the prayers 
offered in their behalf. The heart-felt confession, however, 
of any sin, proceeding, as it must, from an humbled spirit, will 
always be followed by peace and comfort. 

* Be assured of this, as the result of frequent observation, that 
when you have once surmounted this disinclination, and unburthened 
your conscience of the load which may rest upon it, this conquest of 
yourself will be well repaid by the consciousness of having acted from 
a sense of duty, and the comfort derivable from an unreserved inter- 
course with your minister, and from having given to your own mind 
a most convincing proof of your religious sincerity.” P. 18 

The third rule is: 

“3. Keep alive in your mind, during his absence, the subject of 
his conversations with you, and the general object of his visits.” P. 21 

This is essential to that gradual improvement, and growth in 
erace, which it is the minister’s object, in such seasons, to pro- 
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duce; and while it would be irksome to him to be obliged per- 
petually to inculcate the same things, the repetition, when 
needful, would argue an indifference and inattention on the part 
of the sick person, ill according with the season of adversity, 
which should be the season of consideration. 


“‘ One good effect is, the fairer prospect you have of receiving be- 
nefit from your minister’s attendance ; when, at every succeeding visit, 
he finds the consolation or advice used in the preceding one, still the 
subject of your reflection; the impression which he then was enabled 
to make as fresh as ever; yourself, on this very account, the more 
encouraged to confide in him; while he may safely avoid a repetition 
of the same truths, and suit his conversation to the increasing urgency 
of your case.” P, 25. 

The fourth rule is: 


“e 


Exercise patience, not only towards God, but towards all 
those who kindly and charitably attend about you, and spare them, 
as much as possible, in the discharge of their wearisome duties.” P. 26. 


Some disorders are so grievous to be borne, and some dis- 
positions so fretful and irritable under them, that there is great 
need of inculcating the duty of patience, which is done under 
this rule, chiefly as it respects those who are in attendance 
on the sufferer. This is inculecated from a consideration of 
that gratitude which is due to the friends who assiduously and 
affectionately administer to all his wants and necessities, and 
of that tender regard which should be paid to the health and 
comfort of those who spend much of their time in a sick room. 

Lastly, the sufferer’s attention is very properly directed to 
the great Exemplar of this and every other virtue. 

5. “ Request the prayers of the congregation to which you belong.” 
P. 35. ‘ 

It is extraordinary that in any labouring under grievous 
sickness, there should ever be found any disinclination to com- 
ply with this rule, which is conformable with the practice of the 
apostles ; for, when “ Peter was in danger, prayer was made 
without ceasing, of the Church unto God for him;” and St. 
James’s injunction concerning the sick, is, “‘ Pray for one 
another, that ye may be healed ;” and accordingly provision 
has been made for the duty in our Liturgy. 

** As a mark of our dependance on God, of our entire submission 
to his will, and of our faith in his power and goodness, we have every 
reason to believe that he will regard it with a favourable eye, and that 
it will not be lost upon him.” P., 37. 

The objections sometimes made to this pious practice are 
next refuted, and the blessings probably resulting from it, to 
him who is penitent and humbled in his sickness, strikingly 
pointed out. 
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* Patience, tranquillity of mind, spiritual aid, effectual repentance, 
unshaken faith, and, as a consequence of all, a firm assurance of the 
truth of all God’s promises generally, and a well-grounded and joyful 
hope of their being made good in you at that day when sickness and 
sorrow shall for ever disappear, are among the inestimable gifts which 
it may be the will of God to grant, if, like the man sick of the palsy, 
you are brought to Christ, not only in your own prayers, but in those 
of your fellow-Christians, and especially mindful of his gracious pro- 
mise, that where two or three are gathered together in His name, there 
He would be in the midst of them, in those of the congregation at 
church.” P. 40. 


There follows a “ Concluding Address to the Sick Person,” 
briefly, but powerfully enforcing the observance of the fore- 
going rules; which cannot be read, we will venture to say, 
without exciting a lively and affecting interest in all persons, 
whether in health or in sickness; while it is peculiary appli- 
cable to 
* those, to whom probably day unto day, and night unto night, cer- 
tifieth the same unvaried tale of misery and pain; and who perhaps 
feel that death, which is the end of all men, is to them near at hand, 
even at the door.” P. 46. 

Not only is the spiritual advantage of the sick person himself 
carefully consulted, in these observations of Mr. Coleridge, but 
as his comfort is also often materially affected by the behaviour 
of those about him, there follows an ‘‘ Address to his Attend- 
ants.” How necessary such cautions, in many cases, are to 
them, is well known to those who are conversant in the impor- 
tant duty of visiting the sick. The Ist part of this Address is 
employed in considering the important point, whether the sick 
person’s danger should be made known to him, by his attend- 
ants: and it is very properly determined, that the truth should 
not, in so momentous a concern, be disguised, but disclosed 
with due tenderness and discretion. But if those attendants 
should be, as generally they are, near and dear relatives, this 
duty will be so painful, as to be perhaps almost impracticable 
by them; and may be better left to the spiritual assistant, who 
can more freely communicate with the sufferer, and adapt his 
prayers to his peculiar circumstances. ‘The 2d part of this 
Address exhorts the sick person's attendants, to be watchful in 
improving every opportunity of giving him suitable advice, of 
inspiring him with sentiments of gratitude and religious re- 
signation, and especially of ‘ forwarding the views of the 
minister of religion, and of directing his friend to the end which 
the Almighty has in all his dispensations.” The 3d part gives 
some salutary cautions as to the conversation which takes place 
in the presence or hearing of the sick person; and which, of 
course, should not be on light or indifferent subjects, with a 
view of diverting his mind, as is often absurdly attempted, but 
such as is suited to so solemn an occasion. 
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“ Regulate, then, your conversation, and, as far as you can, all that 
passes in the room, by a due regard to the future good of the afflicted 
person ; and this need not by any means interfere with the promotion 
of his present comfort, by tying you down only to gloomy topics of 
discourse. ‘The office of religion, even in a sick room, is not to make 
men melancholy, but serious, and serious only in order to their being 
happy.” P. 67. 

In the event of any respite of the disorder, or of subsequent 
recovery from it, the friends are, 4thly, exhorted to remind 
him who has lately suffered so much, “ of the large share 
of God’s mercy which he has also enjoyed,” of the duty of 
carrying into effect the good resolutions which he had for- 
merly made, and of testifying “ his gratitude for his recovery, 
by a more intense application to the service of God, and 
to the discharge of all his Christian duties.” The 5th, and 
last part of this Address, regards the behaviour of those who 
witness the closing scene of human sufferings. Under this head 
the author gives the following very striking instance from his 
own experience of the mischievous effects of the inconsiderate 
indulgence of grief on the part of the bystanders at the death-bed. 

** During an attendance of nearly two months, in the year 1821, 
on a young person belonging to my late parish, no one of the heart- 
rending-scenes that occurred during it, made such an impression on 
me, as that (and even the recollection of it on reading my Journal, 
fills me with horror,) which I witnessed three minutes only before the 
departure. Her senses had never failed her from the beginning ; and 
on the day before, and of her death, her self-possession and tranquillity 
were such, as to enable her to unite fervently in prayer, and to listen to, 
and take a part in, religious conversation.—This, at her own request, 
had occupied us, in the presence of her mother and sisters, with little 
interruption, till within twenty minutes of her end, when she became 
silent, and her eyes closed.. Five minutes only before she breathed 
her last, she said, ‘One more prayer—I am going.’—And it was in 
the interval between my reading the ‘ Commendatory Prayer for a 
person at the point of departure,’ from the Office for the Visitation of 
the Sick, and her actual passing from life to death, that her sisters, 
believing all to be over, burst at once into a loud paroxysm of weep- 
ing and wailing, and left the room; and her mother standing close to 
her, at the head of the bed, and even supporting her pillow, hastily 
withdrew her arm, and lifting up her eyes to heaven, and clasping her 
hands together with a great noise, uttered a shriek of lamentation so 
piercing, as to produce an effect on her poor daughter’s countenance 
and frame, that may truly be called terrible. Her eyes too, which were 
thus forced open once more, to survey the scene around her, had well 
nigh wanted the last mournful office of closing them.” P. 82. 

All the precautions, indeed, which “in the least degree 
promise to lessen to the patient his present distress, or 
to promote his spiritual good,” in that awful “‘ event, which 
as men we must all submit to, and as Christians we are 
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all concerned to prepare for,” are here delivered in such a 
manner, as plainly to shew the heartfelt concern of the author 
in such distressing scenes, and his care and anxiety, as far as 
possible, to alleviate them. We close this painful subject, as 
he also does, with the following appropriate quotation from Dr. 
Paley : 

“* Make not any positive judgment concerning the deceased, by his 
dying quietly or violently, with great fears or a cheerful confidence, 
with sense or without, like a lamb or a lion, with convulsions and ter- 
rible agonies, or like the silent and well-spent flame of an expiring 
taper. For these may happen severally, according to the constitution 
of the persons, and the nature of the distemper that befalls them; or 
else, according as God pleases to dispense the grace or the punish- 
ment, for reasons only known to himself. Rather lay your hand upon 
your mouth, and adore the mysteries of the divine wisdom and good- 
ness, and for yourselves pray for grace to live well, and for the bless- 
ings of a holy and happy death.” P. 86. 


The “ Concluding Address to the Attendant,” calls his 
attention to the preceding advice, and prudently reminds him 
of the difficult, but important duty of shewing “‘ compassionate 
forbearance, and tender attention” to the sick and dying; of 
being “* patient, if they should be peevish ; kind, if they should 
appear unthankful; of bearing with their weakness of mind, 
and forbearing from noticing it.” And finally, it very properly 
reminds him of the duty of improving by such mournful ex- 
perience, of considering that the distress which he witnesses 
may soon perhaps be realized in himself, and duly preparing 
for that great change which is coming upon all. 

The work is concluded with ‘‘ Occasional Prayers for the 
Sick,” judiciously selected from several of our best devotional 
writers. "The quotations which we have introduced will shew 
the author to be correct in his religious sentiments, and to be 
animated by a zealous piety, while he.is perfectly free from all 
tincture of enthusiasm. Indeed, as will fully appear to those 
who read it, the work itself furnishes an excellent antidote 
against enthusiasm, under those circumstances, and at those 
seasons, when its intrusion is apt to be most frequent and 
troublesome. To those, for whose especial use it is intended, 
it will prove, we may confidently say, a very profitable, as well 
as highly-interesting manual; well adapted to alleviate the pains 
of sickness, to encourage them in holy living, and to prepare 
them for an “ holy dying.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


AN EXAMINATION INTO THE CHARGE OF HETERO- 
DOXY BROUGHT AGAINST EMINENT MEN. 


In a Letter to the Editor of the Christian Remembrancer. 
Dear Sir, 


Havine always felt a peculiar interest in the enquiry into the religious 
belief of men eminent for talent and intellectual powers, I have been 
induced to examine, with considerable attention, one or two instances 
which have been brought before the public, in a way which, it appears 
to me, the facts will hardly warrant. 

I allude to accusations which have been made against several cele- 
brated men, of being secretly, if not avowedly, disciples of Soci- 
nianism, when previously this has by no means been generally sup- 
posed to have been the case. The Unitarians have never been 
remarkable for over-scrupulousness in the mode they have adopted to 
support their system. Their unceremonious dismemberment of Scrip- 
ture is a proof that facts are regarded by them as obstacles of trifling 
importance, while the stretch of ingenuity exerted in twisting passages 
of Holy Writ to their purpose, obviously shews that they regard 
subtle sophistry as infinitely superior to common sense. But it is not 
their rejection or perversion of Scripture truth, to which I am more 
particularly about to allude: it is to other equally disingenuous arts to 
which they have recourse. If the liberties they take with the sacred 
writers are deserving of our highest reprobation, scarcely less so are 
those they take with uninspired authors. Not content with endea- 
vouring to make the Apostles Unitarian teachers, and thus bring 
revelation to speak in their favour; they also want the help of emi- 
nent human authority, and therefore have endeavoured, with equal 
candour and adroitness, to press into their service names of the greatest 
eminence in literature and philosophy. Many celebrated scholars and 
divines have been represented by them as secretly, if not avowedly, 
maintaining their tenets ; and in their endeavours to enlist such power- 
ful auxiliaries under their banners, they too often betray a total dis- 
regard of correctness, and adopt an unwarrantable distortion of facts.* 

The name of any eminent divine would, doubtless, be extremely 
valuable to them in support of their pretensions to exclusively pure 
and orthodox Christianity: not less so would be the countenance they 
might derive from any distinguished scholar, whose authority might 
thus be urged as a sanction to their novel principles of criticism ; but, 
above all, they are desirous to rank eminent philosophers among their 
partizans ; conscious, probably, that their system is particularly in 





* Some instances of this sort may be seen ably detected by Archbishop 
Magee (v.3, notes, pp. 48—58, &c. and 341, &c.) In particular Grotius has 
been thus misrepresented : his real opinions most clearly and openly professed 
may be seen stated in the places just referred to; as also in the note, p. 127. 
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want of support from such a quarter, in order to afford some apparent 
ground for that philosophic character to which it lays such claim. 
One illustrious name, which the advocates of this sect have been sin- 
gularly anxious to exhibit on their side, is that of Sir Isaac Newton: 
and in reference to the case of this luminary of science, it is my 
design at present to offer a few statements and remarks, which I trust 
will not be uninteresting to those who found their religious belief on 
rational conviction, as bearing upon an enquiry into the opinions of 
one who was so pre-eminently gifted in reasoning powers. ‘The Uni- 
tarian system is professedly founded on what is termed reason; it sets 
out by the assumption that, upon reasonable principles, such and such 
doctrines must be in their nature entitled to belief, and that nothing 
can be so which involves any thing above our faculties to comprehend. 
Descending from this elevated principle, the disciple of this school 
comes down into the region of facts, with a predisposition to reject 
every thing which stands in the way of his hypothesis. Amongst 
other extraordinary consequences, he maintains that Newton did the 
same. ‘To any one in the least acquainted with the general character 
of Newton’s mind, or with the avowed principles of his philosophy, 
such a supposition would surely be, in the highest degree, inconsistent 
and improbable. But let us proceed to a closer examination. 

The main strength of this accusation rests upon an anecdote, pub- 
lished some years ago, in a magazine (the circumstances will be found 
stated in Archbishop Magee’s work, vol. iii. note, p. 343). It appears 
that the writer of an article in the Monthly Repository assures the 
public that a Mr. Baron (a zealous Unitarian,) told him that he had 
heard from a Mr. Haynes (of the same sect) thet he had heard Sir 
Isaac use some expressions adverse to the doctrine of our Lord’s pre- 
existence: this is the sum and substance of the evidence. Upon 
such irrefragable proof, and the testimony of such disinterested and 
unexceptionable witnesses; coming so directly from its source, and, 
independently of its authenticity, conveying so decisive an indication 
of Socinianism; do these candid and reasonable enquirers build their 
statements, and expect us to credit them. Upon such proofs it would 
be altogether superfluous to make any further comment. 

The often-quoted anecdote, related, I believe, on the authority of 
Dr. Smith, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, though it does not 
bear directly on the question of a tendency to Socinianism, might yet 
be adduced as affording considerable presumptive proof. The philo- 
sopher who could give it as his deliberate opinion that in the Bible he 
found more sure marks of authenticity, than in any other book of the 
same antiquity, was surely not one who could be disposed, in the 
slightest degree, to countenance the Socinian method of dismembering 
the sacred volume. With regard to his critical opinions, I shall, how- 
ever, presently have occasion to speak more fully, for the present con- 
fining ourselves to a priori probability, (a species of argument which 
with our opponents must possess weight far surpassing every other 
sort, or even the testimony of facts.) Itis to be observed that nothing 
can be more utterly at variance with each other, than those habits of 
investigation which were so conspicuous in our philosopher, and those 
which characterize the disciples of the Unitarian school. This system 
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is founded upon principles, than which it is difficult to conceive any 
more thoroughly and essentially opposed to the circumspect and hum- 
ble caution which is so characteristic of real inductive science. With 
the possession of such habits of mind, it appears to me impossible 
that genuine Unitarianism can consist. To its existence, a bold theo- 
rizing spirit, never satisfied until it imagines it has grasped the whole 
compass and extent of its subject, appears absolutely essential. It is 
needless to observe to those who know any thing of Newton’s charac- 
ter, that if there be any force in these remarks, the idea of his being 
a Socinian would involve that which is next to a positive contradiction, 
The spirit of Socinianism is directly opposed to that intelleetual humi- 
lity which so conspicuously distinguishes the true philosopher. 

*“ T do not know,” observed Newton on his death-bed, “ what I 
may seem to the world, but as to myself I seem to have been only 
like a child playing on the sea-shore, and diverting myself in now 
and then finding a smoother pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, 
whilst the great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before me.”— 
[See Biographia Philosophica. | 

If such a man could apply such a sentiment to the enquiry into phy- 
sical truth, with how much more force will it apply to things beyond 
the limits of material nature, and beyond the powers of human intel- 
lect to unfold. 

There are several parts of Sir I. Newton’s writings, the subjects of 
which have more or less reference to the principal doctrines of Chris- 
tianity ; in these we should naturally expect that some indications of 
an Unitarian spirit would not fail to discover themselves, if such had 
existed in the author’s mind. And surely in almost any work passages 
might be fixed upon, which, whatever their real tendency might be, to 
an Unitarian critic would easily afford the clearest evidence of the fact 
he is endeavouring to make out. 

From the question of probability, then, I proceed to that of fact ; 
and to endeavour to ascertain from Newton’s writings, whether any 
such expressions can be fond as are capable of interpretation in 
favour of the Socinian doctrines, or even exhibit any leaning towards 
their principles; or whether, on the other hand, sufficiently strong 
testimony may not be addueed to shew the soundness of his faith in 
the doctrines of Scripture. 

The doctrines of Unitarianism, it is necessary here to remark, are 
peculiarly distinguished, not only by the singularity of the tenets 
themselves, but also by the extraordinary nature of the fundamental 
principles of interpretation upon which the system is built. Every 
consistent man who adopts these principles, in interpreting certain 
parts of Scripture, will of necessity apply them also to all the rest of 
the sacred volume. In many instances, therefore, we may judge much 
as to any supposed adoption of Unitarian principles, by observing 
whether, in cases not immediately connected with the peculiar doc- 
trines in question, the same method and rule of interpretation which 
would have been requisite to support such doctrines is consistently 
maintained. Newton, we know, was a man of strong consistency of 
mind; to the examination of his case, therefore, this remark will 
peculiarly apply. His theological researches were pursued with great 
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diligence, but the *y have been, by many, esteemed of little value, and 
are not considered to display a talent at all eminently or even ade- 
quately adapted to the pursuits of theology. Of him Bishop Horsley 
has observed, that though a giant in physics and geometry, he came 
forth an ordinary man in the arduous field of biblical learning and 
scriptural exposition. I allude to his alleged faults only for the sake 
of the question, What was the peculiar characteristic defect in his 
style of investigation? Was it general inaccuracy? a fondness for the 
excess of metaphorical interpretation? a disposition to explain every 
thing on a preconceived rational theory? and a predetermination to 
suit every thing to his own views? Had it, in short, any resemblance 
to that which is distinctive of the Unitarian school ? 

No one who has examined his work on the Prophecies, how severely 
soever he may be disposed to criticise, will be long in perceiving that, 
whatever faults it may have, it has none of this kind. An over minute 
attention to the literal signification; a mere matter-of-fact sort of in- 
vestigation; an attempt to introduce mathematical precision into a sub- 
ject where the data could not afford sufficient ground ;: these, and other 
charges of the same nature, might become the topics of critical censure ; 
but, with whatever eye these peculiarities may be regarded, it is certain 
that they are utterly incompatible with the spirit of Unitarian inter- 
pretation. No man who should set about to interpret the doctrines of 
the Bible upon kindred principles with those on which Newton has 
iaterpreted the prophecies, could ever by possibility deduce from it 
Socinian doctrines. If he fell into error it would be of an essentially 
opposite description to the errors of the Unitarian theology. 

I have been particularly anxious in examining the work on the Pro- 
phecies, to see whether the author any where expresses himself with 
much particularity as to the great mysteries of our religion. 

It may be remarked in general, that throughout the whole book he 
constantly speaks of the expiation of sins by the passion of Christ, as 
a matter of course, without explaining his meaning any further; but, 
perhaps, the following passages may be regarded as applying rather 
more pointedly, 

After quoting the prophecy of the seventy weeks, of which he gives his 
own translation from the original, he makes this comment: “ Here by 
putting a week for seven years, are reckoned 490 years from the time 
that the dispersed Jews should be re-incorporated into a people and a 
holy city, until the death and resurrection of Christ: whereby trans- 
gression should be finished, and sins ended, miquity be expiated, and 
everlasting righteousness brought in, and this vision be aceomplislied, 
and the prophet consummated :° that prophe t whom the Jews expected ; 
and whereby the most holy should be anointed, he who is therefore in 
the next words called the Anointed, that is, the Messiah vr Christ. Vor 
by joining the accomplishment of the vision with the expiation of sins, 
the 490 years are ended with the death of Christ.” (Partl.ch. x. p. 130.) 

‘The former part of this prophe cy related to the first coming of 

C iss being dated to his coming as a prophet; this being dated to 

his coming as a prince, a king seems to relate to his second coming. 

There the prophet was consummate, andthe most holy anointed : 

here, he that was anointed comes to be prince and to reign.” P, 152, 
VOL. VII. NO. IX LD 
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From both these passages, and especially the last, I think no other 
impression can be left upon the reader's mind, than that the author 
maintained, in its literal sense, the received doctrine of the church re- 
specting the divinity of Christ, and the atonement wrought by him 
at his death. If he does not with any particularity dwell upon this 
doctrine (which in fact his subject would not lead him to do), it is 
surely quite evident that he does not in the least question, or wish to 
refine away the received faith. 

Again, let us take the following passage: “ In the infancy of the 
nation of Israel, when God had given them a law, and made a cove- 
nant with them to be their God if they would keep his command- 
ments, he sent prophets to reclaim them, as often as they revolted to 
the worship of other gods: and upon their returning to him, they 
sometimes renewed the covenant which they had broken. ‘These pro- 
phets he continued to send till the days of Ezra: but after their pro- 
phecies were read in the synagogues, those prophecies were thought 
sufficient. For if the people would not hear Moses and the old 
prophets, they would hear no new ones, no, not though they should 
rise from the dead. At length, when a new truth was to be preached 
to the Gentiles: namely, that Jesus was the Christ, God sent new 
prophets and teachers: but after their writings were also received 
and read in the synagogues of the Christians, prophecy ceased a second 
time. MWe have Moses, the Prophets and Apostles, and the words of 
Christ himself ; and if we will not hear them, we shall be more inex- 
cusable than the Jews. For the prophets and apostles have foretold, 
that as Israel often revolted and brake the covenant, and upon re- 
pentance renewed it, so there should be a falling away among the 
Christians soon after the days of the apostles; and, that in the latter 
days, God would destroy the impenitent revolters, and make a new 
covenant with his people. And the giving ear to the prophets is a 
fundamental character of the true Church. For God has so ordered 
the prophecies, that in the latter days, ‘the wise may understand, but 
the wicked shall do wickedly, and none of the wicked shall under- 
stand.’ Dan. xii. 9, 10. The authority of emperors, kings, and 
princes, is human. The authority of councils, synods, bishops, and 
presbyters, is human. ‘The authority of the prophets is divine, and 
comprehends the sum of religion, reckoning Moses and the apostles 
among the prophets ; and if an angel from heaven preach any other 
gospel, than what they have delivered, let him be aecursed. Their writ- 
ings contain the covenant between God and his people, with instructions 
for keeping this covenant ; instances of God’s judgments upon them 
that break it, and predictions of things tocome. While the people of 
God keep the covenant, they continue to be his people: when they 
break it they cease to be his people or church, and become ‘ the 
synagogue of Satan, who say they are Jews and are not,’ and no power 
on earth is authorized to alter this covenant.’” (On the Prophecies of 
Daniel, part I. chap. i. p. 13. ed. 1733.) 

Could a Socinian have maintained, as the author of this passage 
has done, the distinguishing doctrine of the new revelation that Jesus 
was the Christ? Would a writer, who believed Jesus to be a mere 
prophet, have so peculiarly distinguished and elevated him above 
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Moses and the other prophets and apostles? Would he have so ex- 
pressly reckoned Moses and the apostles among the prophets, but have 
so carefully excepted Christ ? 

In the same work (on Daniel, part I. chap. xi. p. 148), Sir I. 
Newton has given a long note, which shews the great accuracy and di- 
ligence with which he examined the sacred writings. He collects a 
vast number of instances to shew, that the subjects of our Saviour’s 
parables were almost invariably taken from some suggestion from 
surrounding objects; and concludes, that as we can so often ascertain 
this to have been the case, it is a fair inference, that it was so like- 
wise in several other cases, when we are not in possession of all the 
cireumstances. ‘These are, perhaps, a very important kind of obser- 
vations in regard to the elucidation of many passages, which seem to 
involve difficulty : but my chief object in mentioning this circumstance, 
is to observe, that it affords an example of much superior talents for 
theological research in its illustrious author, than some critics have been 
disposed to allow him credit for. ‘This practice of our Lord is ably and 
clearly compared with that of the prophets, who frequently represented 
what they wished to enforce by symbolical actions; and he thus ob- 
serves, “ Christ being endued with a nobler prophetic spirit than the 
rest, excelled also in this kind of speaking, yet so as not to speak by 
his own actions, that was less grave and decent, but to turn into 
parables such things as offered themselves.” 

These are a few passages occurring in a book (let it be remembered) 
not professedly bearing upon any doctrinal question. The statement 
of doctrinal truths is therefore made only by the way: in such a case, 
from omission nothing can be argued, but from the expressions which 
are adopted, much may be inferred; because, under such circum- 
stances, a writer, in making that slight and cursory mention of doctrines 
which his subject would require, would naturally do it in those terms, 
which most accorded with his own system of belief, which he would 
in this case assume as a matter of course, without introducing ex- 
pressions of a controversial tendency. 

From this part of the enquiry, I now proceed to another, which 
might seem likely to afford more direct evidence. 

There is a small work of the same distinguished author, perhaps not 
so extensively known as the last mentioned, from which any charge 
brought against him as a Socinian, might naturally be expected to be 
substantiated. If any where, it would be in a critical discussion of the 
disputed text in St. John’s epistle, and of another passage of similar 
import which has also been controverted, that we should expect to 
find a profession of Socinian sentiments, or at least be enabled to detect 
them, if not openly professed. With this view, I have therefore care- 
fully examined the tract in question, and will proceed to lay the result 
of my examination before the reader. 

It is entitled * An Historical Account of Two Notable Corruptions 
of Scripture, in a Letter to a Friend.” An erroneous and imperfect 
copy was published in 1754, as addressed to Mr. Le Clerc. Bishop 
Horsley published it in his edition of Newton’s works, (vol. v. p. 493) 
from a MS. in the author’s hand writing, in the possession of Dr 
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Ekens, Dean of Carlisle: in which, though in the epistolary form, it is 
not addressed to any one by name. 

At the commencement of the enquiry, Newton expresses his object 
to be simply critical, and not doctrinal: to expose what he considers 
the fraud of inserting a spurious text into the sacred writing, but by no 
means tocomment upon any particular article of doctrine. He observes 
that, ‘‘ In the Eastern nations, and for a long time in the Western, the 
faith subsisted without this text; and it is rather a danger to religion, 
than an advantage, to make it now lean upon a bruised reed. There 
cannot be better service done to the truth, than to purge it of things 
spurious: and therefore, knowing your prudence and calmness of 
temper, I am confident I shall not offend you, by telling you my 
mind plainly ; especially since it is no article of faith, no point of 
discipline, nothing but a criticism concerning a text of scripture which 
I am going to write about.” (P. 495.) 

Such is the general statement of the author’s object; and in re- 
ference to the degree of evidence which this statement is calculated to 
afford as to his tenets, it is altogether irrelevant to scrutinize the 
justness of his critical arguments. If we concede the whole point 
which he labours to establish, it will vet be sufficiently clear from me 
introductory observations alone, that he is actuated by no wish what- 
ever to impugn the established faith. He expressly refers to the creed 
of the early ages; what this was, is sufficiently well known. This creed, 
he asserts, was founded upon sufficient scriptural authority, without 
the passage in St. John’s Epistle, and such an assertion, in fact, implies 
nothing less than an admission altogether irreconcilable with So- 
cinianism. 

No sound theologian will deny the propriety of the general remarks 
which follow, relative to the expediency of discarding dubious 
proofs: nor can any thing be more evident, than that the distinction 
he is so careful to draw, in order to defend himself from any impu- 
tation of heterodoxy, is a distinction most solid and necessary. ‘The 
spuriousness of the passage in question, it is clearly implied, constitutes 
to his mind no argument whatever against the doctrine which it has 
been adduced to support. 

The detail of his argument is entirely composed of extensive 
enquiries into the authorities among the Fathers, for and against the 
passage in question. With these topies, the present enquiry is wholly 
unconcerned. We will suppose all that is advanced to be perfectly 
certain, even then we can find nothing which can in any way fix the 
imputation of heterodoxy on the author. f : 

Newton argues much on the internal evidence of the supposed 
interpolation, from what he considers a want of connexion in the sense; 
when the omissions are made, he paraphrases the passage, according to 
his own view of its meaning. ‘lhe following extracts from this para- 
phrase, are the only parts in which any expressions occur, bearing on 
our pa purpose. 

. » Jesus is the Son of God: that Son spoken of in the Psalms, 
where he saith,‘ Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee.’ 
This is he that after the Jews had long expected him came, first 
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ina mortal body,..... being the Son of God, as well by his resur- 
rection from the dead (Acts xiii. 33.) as by his supernatural birth of 


the virgin. (Luke i. 35.)..... Three that bear record of his coming. 
aa The shedding of his blood, accompanied with his resurrection, 


whereby he became the most faithful martyr or witness of this truth. 
..” (P. 528.) 

I am not aware in what sense the above words can be understood, 
if they do not imply an admission of the incarnation. ‘This last 
application of our Saviour’s own words before Pilate, to the subject 
of the witness here spoken of by St. John, can be regarded in no other 
light than a very apposite scriptural illustration: and is as far as pos- 
sible from conveying any intimation that the writer did not believe 
our Lord's death to have been any thing more than a mere martyrdom. 
Newton then observes, that the sense, ds given according to his pa- 
raphrase, is plain and consistent, but not so when the supposed _inter- 
polations are admitted: and adds, “ If it be said that we are not to 
determine what is scripture, and what not, by our private judg- 
ments; I confess it, in places not controverted: but in disputable 
places, I love to take up with what I can best understand. It is the 
temper of the hot and superstitious part of mankind, in matters of 
religion, ever to be fond of mysteries; and for that reason to like 
best what they understand least. Such men may use the apostle 
John as they please; but I have that honour for him, as to believe, 
that he wrote good sense, and therefore take that sense to be his 
which is the best: especially, since 1 am defended in it by so great 


authority........” (P. 529.) 

Now it is here to be observed, that the mystery he speaks of is 
clearly not the mystery of the Holy Trinity; because that (as an article 
of faith established on other grounds) is, according to his own previous 
acknowledgment, not affected by the rejection of this passage. But 
what he thus leaves to the “ lovers of mystery,” is simply the obscure 
and not easily intelligible form of expression, in which (as he main- 
tains) the admission of the disputed clauses would involve the passage. 
Hence, then, we can derive no proof whatever unfavourable to New- 
ton’s belief in the great mysteries of Christianity. 

The second part of the tract consists of a similar critical enquiry into 
the genuineness of the reading of 1 Tim. iii. 16. Oede épavepwOn ev capi, 
&ec. The word Oedc is maintained to be corruptly inserted instead of 6c. 
The author enters at large into the critical history of the passage, but 
never once hints in the slightest degree at any doubt he entertained 
of the divinity of Christ, but merely of the correct reading of this 
particular passage. And after paraphrasing it according to his idea 
of the true meaning, he observes, “ to interpret the passage of Christ, 
without restraining it to his Divinity, makes the sense easy.” (P. 548). 

Not to “ restrain the meaning” to the particular point of Christ's 
Divinity, is surely not to question that, on other grounds, divinity was 
rightly ascribed to him. ‘The language of a disciple of Unitarianism, 
would surely have been widely different.—The whole of the remaining 
discussion is simply critical. 

The final conclusion is in these words :—“ You see what freedom 
I have used in this discourse, and I hope you will interpret tt 
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candidly. For if the ancient churches, in debating and deciding the 
greatest mysteries of religion, knew nothing of these two texts, I 
understand not why we should be so fond of them now the debates 
are over,” &c. 

This is surely plainand candid language :—had the writer's object been 
controversial; had he in the least wished to make it appear that the 
doctrines of the Trinity and Ifcarnation were not scriptural, or not 


: professed by the early church,—having spoken his mind so fully on 
hi other topics, he surely would not have hesitated todo so on this. The 
Mi apes debates and decisions here alluded to are obviously no others than 
ie those of early councils, who all recognized these doctrines, whether 


the particular texts in question were adopted or not; whilst the ad- 
mission in general, that there are mysteries in religion, is most explicitly 
made. 

There is only one passage more in these tracts, to which it will be : 
necessary to make any allusion ; and this, perhaps, is the only one which 
can with any plausibility be represented as unfavourable to Newton’s 
orthodoxy. 

In one passage, speaking of the form for baptism, Newton adds 
“ from which they tried at first to derive the Trinity.” On this 
Horsley observes in a note, “ the insinuation contained in this ex- 
presssion is very extraordinary, to come from a writer who was no 
Socinian.”—Note, p. 498. 

Now with respect to this passage, in the first place, the expression, what- 
ever it may be construed to insimuate, does not in reality involve any 
direct avowal of a denial, or even doubt of the doctrine, but only of the 
application of a particular passage to its support. The utmost which 
the author can be literally understood to mean is, that the doctrine of 
the Trinity is not satisfactorily derived, from the form enjoined for 
the administration of baptism by our Saviour. But if to say, “ they 
/ tried,” implies that they failed, it is impossible to conceive to what 

writers or reasoners Newton meant to allude. No Christian writer 
that 1 am aware of has tried; and certainly, no sound divine would 
try to derive such a doctrine on the authority of one insulated text. 
Still less could that single text be the one in question: for that text 
alone, though it proves a plurality of persons, would certainly not 
prove the Unity of the Divine essence. The doctrine of the Trinity 
in Unity is not derived from any insulated text, but from the accumu- 
lated testimony of the whole tenor of scripture, and from com- 
paring texts and qualifying by each other assertions of plurality and 
unity, which would otherwise seem at variance. The substance of 
Newton’s remark might therefore perfectly well have proceeded from 
the most orthodox believer. His form of expression “ they tried,” is 
certainly somewhat singular, but the utmost I should be disposed to 
say of it is, that in accordance with any known facts, it is entirely 
inexplicable. The author must have been writing without being per- 
fectly acquainted with the history of the profession of opinions respect- 
ing this doctrine: but his want of sufficient acquaintance with the 
history of religious opinion, would be no argument that he mis- 
apprehended or denied any particular doctrine of religion; his suppos- 
ing that any divines had failed in deducing the doctrine of the Trinity 
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from one passage, is no proof whatever that he did not conceive it fully 
established from others. 

In conclusion I would observe, that the primary principle of So- 
cinianism, the rejection of mysteries as such, throughout the whole of 
these writings of our distinguished philosopher, is most distinctly dis- 
avowed. An adherence to the ancient faith of the Christian Church 
is all along an acknowledged principle: and the author throughout 
displays the greatest care and caution in the endeavour to preserve 
pure and uncorrupted the sacred text. In both respects, he evidently 
shews himself as widely at variance as can be conceived, with the 
practice of the Unitarian School, characterized, as it is, by features of 
a precisely opposite cast; and evincing, as it does, both a total want of 
respect for antiquity, and the most groundless, capricious, and un- 
warrantable mutilation of scripture to serve its purposes. The pas- 
sages from Newton’s writings, on which I have here commented, are, 
as far as my search has enabled me to ascertain, the only statements 
of his opinions authentically recorded, which can in any degree bear 
upon the question of a supposed leaning to heterodoxy. That no such 
charge can be at all substantiated from these passages, is in my 
opinion completely evident upon any thing like an impartial examina- 
tion of them. If I should be thought to have thus in any degree 
succeeded in doing away misconceptions which, it is to be feared, have 
been too widely dispersed, and too hastily adopted, my object would 
be fully answered. And to the satisfaction of vindicating the ortho- 
doxy of so eminent a man, and of taking from the Socinian cause its 
claim to the countenance of such a powerful auxiliary, I trust may be 
added the hope of thus discountenancing the conceit so often adopted 
by the half-educated sciolist, from the supposed sanction of distin- 
guished examples, that there is any thing philosophical in rejecting the 
literal truths of scripture, because they stand in opposition to pre- 
conceived theory. 

Reserving for a future opportunity the consideration of another 
case of the same kind as that now examined, 

I remain, dear Sir, 
Very truly yours, B. P. 

July 1st, 1825. 


I 


ON ‘THE CONNEXION OF NATIONAL SCHOOLS WITH 
MANUAL INDUSTRY. 


To the Editor of the Christian Remembrancer. 
Sir, 


In your last Number there are some important hints on the propriety 
of uniting the Moral and Religious Education of the Children who are 
at the National Schools, with some occupations of active life, such as 
those of a garden ora factory. Having for many years been connected 
with a school in which these projects have been carried into full ef- 
fect, I shall venture, with your permission, to offer some observations 
on the practicability of realizing these advantages, and shall first of all 
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obviate some objections which I have heard occasionally urged against 
them. 

The first is this—that it withdraws the elder boys, who are the 
teachers, from the school, and that it therefore maims the whole system 
of national instruction. No doubt there is some plausibility in this 
objection ; but, I apprehend it is, in a great degree, founded on this 
false assumption—viz. that it is the sole object of the National Schools 
to educate the children as scholars, whereas it is, or it ought to be, 
their chief object, to fit them for the station which they are to hold in 
society. Even admitting then, that the school should not, from this 
cause, be able to exhibit such a perfect model of Dr. Bell’s system, 
yet I should be far from admitting the conclusion, that it therefore 
ought not to be attempted, because a less perfect school, which blends 
habits of manual industry with those ef moral and religious instruction, 
is, in my opinion, far preferable to another which is more perfect in its 
classes, but less practically useful to the children of the poor. 

For all real and substantial purposes, however, | am disposed to 
think, that a school of this kind will be fully equal to another of a 
more exclusive description. Perhaps the boys may not write quite so 
finely: the use of the spade and the wheelbarrow may injure the delicacy 
of their penmanship—but as far as I have observed, they answer quite 
as correctly in their religious instruction, and I am disposed to think, 
that it gives a strength and solidity to their minds, which is quite 
as valuable as the mere arts of reading and spelling. 

Another objection which is urged against such active occupations, 
arises from the effect which they are supposed to have on the trades 
of others. ‘Thus, a garden, in which the children are employed, it is 
said, must injure the neighbouring gardeners. Even allowing the full 
force of this objection, | cannot admit that it ought to deter us for one 
moment from employing the children of the poor, whom we educate, 
in this useful and practical manner. On whom does the whole benefit 
redound? Is it not on the families of the working orders? If we 
teach them the means of earning their living, is it not to all real intents, 
as good as giving them an apprenticeship? Can the father complain 
that his son is taught the art which he himself practises ; or because it 
takes a customer or two from him, would he wish to deprive his son of 
this permanent advantage ? 

There is good sense enough, I am satisfied, amongst the people of 
this country, to see through the futility of all such objections, because 
they must see that the benefit is great and lasting, whilst the injury is 
accidental and transient. Whether it be a factory or a garden, it is 
carried on solely for the benefit of the school, and not for any private 
interests—it is for the employment of their children, and not for the 
employment of mere capital, that the business is conducted. Let 
this distinction be clearly understood, and, depend upon it, that all 
such objections would be shamed into silence. 

As to the choice of the occupation, it must, of course, depend in 
a great measure on local circumstances. —Perhaps, there are towns in 
which it might not be expedient to connect a garden with a National 
School.—The work is of that kind which is cheerful and healthy, and 
not too laborious for the strength of the elder boys. It gives them a 
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taste for domestic pursuits, and it encourages habits of economy and 
early rising. There are also moral habits which they must acquire. 
lhey must learn to respect the property of others, to keep their hands 
from picking and stealing the fruit, &c. In short, I have seen so 
many advantages arising from these horticultural occupations, that I 
would earnestly recommend their adoption wherever they can be con- 
nected with a National School. 

The earnings of the children are of course to be given to the parents; 
at least the greater portion of them: but they should in general be laid 
out for the boy’s clothing, or in such manner that he may see that he 
reaps the produce of labour. The time to be devoted to the ear- 
den, from the school, must also depend on circumstances ; but, as a 
general rule, I should say, that about two or three days in the week 


would be found amply sufficient, and would afford a sufficient rotation 


= 
his 


for the elder children. 

In many cases it has been found, that the head gardener, (who 
should always be fully competent to his station, and a man of good 
disposition, and of sound understanding), can also act as a teacher to 
the boys, so that their school education may be kept up at the inter- 
vals of labour; and when this can be accomplished, it is very desirable, 
because much time is saved, and the boys are more likely to u 
stand their « mployments. Nor is there im gene ral much diffict 
disposing of the produce (whi h should always be sold at the average 
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market price, and by no means lower) since the fri nds and supporters 
of the school are naturally willing to « ume the produce 01 the 
children’s labours. 
i] } ] ! : > , ee 
But though a garden is, I think, on many accounts, to be preferred 


to the occupations of l tory, vet local circumstances must often 
lecide the point and here there should be the fiicest discrimination 
ul d n t! it \ ner ! f na tl it 1 x} nt 
rath r to intr d ¢ 1 t tt 1 to ntertere th yak 
tanufactures which have n carried on in e plac : ihe object, it 
should be recoll l, is not pe u ofit, but industrious employ- 
ment ; and so long as th ( xp ! defi yed, every desirable end 
is answered. This indeed, should be looked upon as the point of per- 
fection ; because, if pursued as matter of revenue at the s« 100), it might 


reasonably awaken the jealousies of trade, but if « mducted only for 
J “ . 

the employment of the children, there is no reasonable man who could 

fairly object to it. 


The chief difficulty will always a fre e first outlay « l; 
. : " — = , 

few hundred pounds being re 1 { ( é y bull 
5 ° Pe . ‘ 
Yet such is the benevolenc: d gen ty of the pr i 
um dispo ed to think, ther larce towns where tal 
do not exist, who might venture on work of Christ harity. 
And certain I am, that | 1 I ory 1 1a Mu- 

nt S heancenl thar ) } I for the po if 
nent of penevoience tl ly O | 

nabies the poor man t Ke » | n il the i i i n 
1 -e. . } t} blest 
nouse; and prevention li ity, vé iS In medicine, 13. the not 
part of science. 

I have confine d my observations t ti 10018 ial OYS pecau 
+] : ] + , tore 7 ; ? ‘ y 1 
these are evidently the most important 1 ( n t e occupation 
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of manual industry. But the argument holds equally good with re- 
spect toour National Schools for the female sex. Here, indeed, the 
girls are acquiring the art of working and knitting, as well as of reading 
and writing, but they should also, if possible, learn the arts of scouring 
and cleaning the house, of washing, ironing, &c. And I think it would 
not be amiss, to allow some of the elder girls oecasionally to go out to 
the houses of the subscribers to the school, to assist in such occupations, 
besides taking their parts in keeping clean the school-rooms. Nor 
should it be objected to, that their mothers occasionally require their 
attendance at home on the younger children. This, I know, is one of 
the arguments which has been used in behalf of the Infant Schools, 
but to me it has always appeared as an argument against them. How 
can a girl of twelve years old be better employed, than in learning to 
take care of the house when her mother is from home? You will say, 
she is a teacher at the school, and the class must suffer from her 
absence. Be it so; this accidental loss is her permanent gain, for the 
nursing the babe at home is to her, equivalent to the occasional em 

ployment of her brother at the garden or the factory. The whole 
mistake arises from considering the National Schools, whether for boys 
or girls, as if they were only intended to make them scholars ; whereas 
it should be their great object to form the children for their future 
stations in society; and, for this end, there is nothing so useful as a 
due mixture of book-learning with active industry. And I am satis- 
fied that a teacher, who is engaged occasionally with nursing her 
younger brothers or sisters, and in imparting to them the first elements 
of reading or spelling, is in fact quite as much improving her own mind, 
as if she were always at the head of her class, and that what the class 
may-suffer by her occasional absence, ought not for one moment to be 
placed against this union of popular education with popular industry. 

1 am, yours, &c. 


CLERICUS BATHONIENSIS. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT.* 


The combinations of workmen in all parts of the kingdom have 
necessarily excited much attentioh. Threats, and other means of in- 
timidation, have been used to deter men from working, who wer 
satisfied with their wages, and masters from employing them. But 
at Sunderland the sailors went beyond this: they attempted forcibly 
to detain a vessel, whose crew were content with their pay; and the 
military, who were called in to resist the attempt, were compelled, in 
self-defence, to fire upon the misguided mob; an event, deeply to be 
deplored. It is true, in the eye of the law, all who mix with tumul- 





* In the article under this head, in our last Number, insert of before com- 
mercial prosperity ;—and for commercial read national, in the eighth line from the 
bottom of p.501:—and for ‘is government, read mis-government, in line thirty- 
one of p. 503 
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tuous assemblies are criminal, but it cannot be forgotten, that many are 
present at such meetings, merely through ignorance, or a thoughtless 
curiosity ;—this it is, which makes this summary exercise of power, 
however necessary, peculiarly distressing.—May the blood which has 
been shed teach the survivors a salutary lesson!—It is absurd to ima- 
gine that their conduct can be justified, upon the prineiple, that a man 
may refuse to work if he cannot obtain the price he setsupon his labour, 
The outrage was-not a violation of the combination laws, but a breach 
of the peace ; an attack upon the property and persons of British sub- 
jects. ‘ It was adeliberate endeavour, vi et armis, to rob a large num- 
ber of Englishmen of their means of livelihood,—both the poor, who 
were earning daily pay, and the coal-proprietors and merchants, who 
employed them to navigate their ships, and sell their cargoes. The 
law under which this atrocious attempt has been overpowered, was not 
a law against combination; it was the old law of the land, by which 
the king’s subjects are protected in the blessings of life and freedom.” 

The laws relating to workmen have, during the last two sessions, 
been so much discussed in Parliament, that it may not be useless or un- 
interesting, to review shortly what has been done. Previously to 1824, 
there were many statutes in force, which affected to regulate most 
minutely the condition of workmen. ‘They proposed to fix the amount 
of wages, the number of hours every.man should work, the time he 
should be allowed for his breakfast and for his dinner; the sum he 
should pay for his meals ; and above all, the price the customer should 
pay for the goods, rendering it penal for a master to give, or for a 
servant to take, higher wages than the act allowed. The following are 
the titles to some of the acts—“ Of the Fees of Craftsmen and the Price 
of their Worke,” “ The Price of ilk Workmanshippe,” “ The Price of 
Craftesmenne’s Wark, of Meate and Drinke in Tavernes,” “ Anent the 
setting of Ordour and Price in all Stuffe,” “ An Act for regulating 
the Journeymen Tailors.” Many statutes, too, imposed severe 
restraints upon workmen meeting together for any purpose whatsoever, 
That the principle of such statutes is most absurd and unjust, we 
apprehend, none will deny. ‘The labour of a mechanic is his property, 
and surely he has a right to obtain for it the best price he can. But 
while we acknowledge this, we must also admit, as a necessary conse- 
quence, that no body of men have a right, by menace, or otherwise, 
to deter others from working at what rate of wages they please, or to 
endeavour to prevent masters from employing them. All meetings 
and combinations, then, for such purposes, are most pernicious, and by 
the common law of the land are illegal. It is surprising then, and it can 
only be accounted for by the haste with which the bill was passed, that 
in the session of 1824, not only all the statutes we have alluded to 
above were repealed, but it was enacted, that workmen, who should 
thereafter enter into any combination to obtain higher wages, or to 
regulate the mode of carrying on any manufacture or trade, should not 
be liable to any indictment or presecution, or to any proceeding or 
punishment under the common law. Thus this act precluded the pos- 
sibility of applying a remedy to a state of things, which might become, 
and is become, a great evil: but we will not detail the fearful results 
of this ill-advised measure; suffice it to say, that, in almost every town, 
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the workmen have combined in the most systematic manner, and have 
held language, and acted in a way, totally inconsistent with the rights and 
interests of the community at large. In one of their addresses, the dele- 
gates—for they have a formal delegation, a kind of federal republic, all 
the trades being r« presented by ce legates constituting a sort of con- 
gress—are directed, first,to point out the masters they dislike ; secondly, 
to warn such masters of the danger, in which they are placed in con- 
sequence of the combination ; thirdly, to try every thing which pru- 
dence might dictate, to put them (the masters) out of the trade. These 
mischievous demagogues, while they assert their own right to dispose of 
their own labour in what manner and upon what terms they please, are 
unmindful that, by their factious proceedings, they destroy the property 
of their fellows who are willing to work, and of their masters whose 
machinery and capital they suffer to lie idle. It is obvious, such a state 
of things is quite incompatible with the well being of the country, and 
would quickly destroy our manufactures and trade. By. an act passed 
in the last session, which repeals the act of the preceding year, the 
common law is declared to be restored, and it contains some useful 
provisions, for regulating the relation between the masters and their 
workmen. Every man may dispose of his own labour as he chooses, 
but he is denied the right of controlling, or interfering with, the labour 
or property of others. 

The independence of St. Domingo has at length been formally re- 
cognised by the French Government, on condition that an indemnity of 
150 millions of francs (6 millions sterling) be paid to the ancient pro- 
prictors of the island, and that goods under the French flag be admitted 
at half the duties of those in other vessels. Although we never thought 
the French had the power, had they been mad enough to attempt it afresh, 
to re-enslave St. Domingo, yet this recognition is of great importance. 
It is an abandonment, on the part of France, of a principle to which she 
has long fondly clung,—that a revolted colony should never be recog- 
nised as an independent state. This scruple having been overcome, we 
may be sure that, ere long, tle revolted colonies of Spain will be re- 
cognised by France as free and independent states; a recognition 
which her manufacturing and commercial interests so loudly call for. 
Nor is this step of the French Government without advantage to 
England. Respecting the theoretic rights of France, we have hitherto 
abstained from treating the Haytians as independent : we may now ex- 
pect a commercial treaty will be forthwith concluded, and thus a new 
market will be organized for British manufactures. 

Greece still struggles to be free—but so far the struggle has been 
irregular and hopeless. We have, indeed, during the last month, heard 
of some successes on her part, but we are compelled to receive such 
accounts with suspicion. It is well known that the Greek Committee, 
and its agents, have anxiously, with the pure and honourable intention, 
no doubt, of benefitting the cause they advocate, concealed from the 
people of England, the failings and misfortunes of Greece. When they 
announce a victory we believe them; but then we fear that some facts 
are kept back; that the whole truth would be cause rather of sadness 
than of joy. During this contest we have looked for some controlling 
power, to collect and organize the scattered energies of that ill-fated 
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country. Now that she is only emerging from a long night of the most 
brutal tyranny and the most grindingloppression, it-would be strange, if 
we found in her inhabitants much virtue or intelligence. It would be 
a miracle in the history of human nature, if a system of extortion had 
not generated artifice and fraud. We have seen Odysseus—a robber— 
the descendant of a race of robbers—educated in the court of Ali 
Pacha, an admirable school of villany—the popular leader of the 
forces of Greece. We have seen him also, after having cajoled Col. 
Stanhope (the representative of the Greek Committee) into the belief, 
that he was a disinterested patriot, in order to share in the loan raised 
in England, join the destroyers of his country. His place has been 
supplied by Gourra, who was also in the service of Ali Pacha, by 
whom he was honoured, as the murderer of a Turkish officer obnoxious 
to that tyrant. Nor is the marine under better management. The 
Archipelago is now infested with Greek vessels, which respect no flag, 
and destroy alike the property of friend and foe. Earnestly as we wish 
that Greece should be restored to her due place in the rank of nations, 
and possessed of a well constituted government, we fear it is scarcely 
probable that it can be accomplished by the operation of such elements. 
We have looked in this contest for the virtue and wisdom of a Bolivar, 
or a Washington—but in vain. We have found degradation, trea- 
chery, and crime. There is indeed one virtuous and able man— 
Prince Mavrocordato; and the opposition he has experiened is another 
proof of the corruption of his countrymen. It is now said, that Lord 
Cochrane and Sir Robert Wilson are about to proceed to Greect with 
a body of auxiliaries, and that the Greek Committee engage to provide 
sufficient funds. Ifthese leaders can gain the confidence of the Greeks, 
doubtless, much may be done: the navy of Greece is at present more 
than a match for that of Turkey; what will be its superiority, com- 
manded by Lord Cochrane? But although we heartily wish success 
tothe cause, we cannot agree with those who think that England should 
become the ally of Greece. Arguments in particular have been ad- 
vanced to induce her to take this step; first, that Greece is unjustly and 
cruelly oppressed by Turkey; secondly, that she, as an independent 
state, would be a valuable customer for British manufactures. Before, 
however, a nation plunges into war, it is absolutely necessary to weigh 
carefully the arguments against it, as well as those in favour of it. 
That England is at present an object of extreme jealousy to the conti- 
nental powers, is sufficiently manifest. Would they then quietly allow 
that England, who already holds Gibraltar, Malta, and the Jonian 
Islands, in the Mediterranean, should possess herself of Greece, and 
lay siege to Constantinople? The first gun which Great Britain fired 
in defence of Greece, would exasperate against her every state between 
the Eastern shores of the Atlantic and the opposite extremity of Europe. 
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Ir is with feelings of the liveliest 
satisfaction, that we draw the attention 
of our readers to the account sub- 
joined of the First Anniversary Meet- 
ing of this Committee, which has 
enlarged its operations under circum- 
stances from which we may predict 
the happiest results. We have no 
hesitation in expressing our full con- 
viction, that the endeavours which 
have been made under the sanction, 
and with the advice, of the Lord Bishop 
of Peterborough, to extend the influ- 
ence of this excellent Society in the 
town and county of Northampton, 
present an example of zeal combined 
with discretion, which we trust ere 
long will be followed throughout the 


whole kingdom. Until the middle of 


the last year, the Committee at Nor- 
thampton consisted of but few mem- 
bers, whose existence as a Committee 
of the Parent Society was little known, 
except to the clergy, and its influence 
was necessarily very limited. It may 
not be out of place to remark, that 
the proceedings, both of the Society 


for Promoting Christian Knowledg 


and also of its Committees, have, till 
of late years, been of that plain, un- 
obtrusive character, which attends 
bodies conscious of the integrity of 
their purpose, and indifferent to popu- 
lar applause. The principle is one, 
which it is impossible not to admire 
in the abstract; but perhaps it has 
been practically carried to too great 
an extent, if the feelings and habits of 
religious society, at this time, be taken 
into consideration. We therefore hail 
with delight the disposition now mani- 
fested by many of the friends both of 
this Society, and also of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, no longer to suffer 
these great lights to be hid. We are 
persuaded that the importance of the 
labours, which these two Societies have 
for the last century so unostentatiously 
and so successfully carried en, to ex- 
tend the knowledge of the Christian 
religion at home and abroad, requires 
only to be publicly known, to ensure 
to them that cordial cooperation at 
the hands of every lover of the Church, 
to which by their steady adherence to 
the doctrines and discipline of the 
Church, and their great success, they 
are so eminently entitled. We have 
given below, what may be considered 
a sort of official report of the proceed+ 
ings at the First Anniversary of the 
Northampton District Committee, on 
a day devoted to the encouragement 
of those Societies, which have the most 
exclusive title to be-called the Cuurcn 
or Encianp Societies. We might 
congratulate the Society upon the fact, 
which the list of patrons, &c. of this 
Committee presents,—of the most pow- 
erful and influential persons in the 
county being united in a cause so 
closely connected with the interests 
of the Established Church: it proves 
that, dfter all the attempts which have 
been made to undermine the Esta- 
blishment, our Church still retains the 
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trongest hold upon the affections of 
all orders of men. This point is 
powerfully treated upon in the Report 
which was read at the meeting; 


> we 
" =] 
have not room for the whole 


docu- 
ment; but the following extract will 
be read with the deepest interest : 

“One new feature belonging to the 
Committee, (new at least in this dis- 
trict,) deserves to be more partic ularly 
mentioned, namely, the progress which 
the Committee has made in obtaining 
the aid and cooperation of some 
classes in the community that had not 
before interested themselves in its 
pious labours. 

“ This affords a strong ground of 
satisfaction, both as it 
funds of the 
affects the 
When persons varying wide 
and fortune, unite their 
promote the glory of God, and the 
eternal welfare of men, they will na- 
turally feel themselves connected by 
closer ties of Christian fellowship. A 
man will probably be led to retlect 
more profitably on the blessings en- 
joyed, through the Religion and the 
Church to which he belongs, when he 
himself contributes to their prosperity, 
though it be but by a slender offering. 

“ And not only will warmer senti- 
ments of piety, and of affection for the 
Church, be thus generated in indivi- 
duals, but an increase of mutual con- 
fidence and Christian love between 
the Clergy and their flocks will like- 
wise be excited, when they feel that 
they are labouring together, in th 
great work of spreading the knowledge 
of the gospel of Christ. 

“ On these 
garded 

the progress of the Committee during 
the past year, that it has received the 
support of many of that highly respec- 
table class, the yeomen of the country, 
ind of others who stand in the same 
rank of society with them. In every 
village, where the Clergyman has 
brought the subject before the atten- 
tion of his parishioners, they have 
almost unanimously shewn a readiness 
to contribute, with a truly liberal and 
christian spirit.” 

This happy result, we know, must 
be ascribed to the personal applica- 
tions made by several members of the 


increases the 
Committee, and as it 
subscribers themselves. 
ly in 1 ink 


exertions to 


accounts, it may be re- 


as a favourable circumstance 


Committee. We would only then ob- 
serve, that Churchmen would do well 
to keep in mind a fact, the truth of 
which i. been proved at other places 
besides Northampton, that requests 
properly and earnestly made to per- 
sons of every rank, to aid the Societies 
connected with the Established Church, 
are rarely refused ; the application is 
often received as a compliment, and 
in many cases even Dissenters are 
found to contribute liberally to their 
support. 

The First Anniversary Meeting of 
this Committee took place on Thurs- 
day the 16th of June. 

The Stewards for this year, who wer 
all present, were, Sir Robert Gunning, 
Bart. V. P., H. B. Sawbridge, Esq., 
Mr. Ald Osborne, sen., the Hon. and 
Rev. R. Carleton, V. P., the Rev. C 
Crawley, the Rev. W. Thursby, the 
Treasurer, and the Secretaries.» 

At half-past ten o’clock in the 
morning, the Lord Bishop of Peter- 
borough, accompanied by the Marquis 
of Northampton, Earl Spencer, most 
of the Vice-Presidents, the Stewards, 
and a numerous assemblage of other 
members and friends of the Com- 
mittee, proceeded to the great room 
at the George Inn, to hold the Meeting. 

The Lord Bishop, as President, 
took the chair, and, after the usual 
prayers, explained shortly the object 
of the Meeting. 

The Hon. and Rev.George Spencer, 
being then called upon by his Lord- 
ship, read the Report of the Secreta- 
ries. 

The Rev. Mr. Sykes read the Trea- 
surer’s Report, giving in detail th 
present state of the District Fund, 
with its receipts and expenditur 
during the last year. He likewise 
announced to the Meeting, that ther« 
were then 113 Annual Subscribers of 
One Guinea each to the District Com- 
mitlee; and 78, of sums under One 
Guinea. The books distributed to 
the Committee, during the year, he 
stated to be: 

Ee eee 
N. Testaments .... 115 
Common Prayers .. 185 
i Ome 
Other Books, &c... 669 





Total,...1118 








On the motion of the Lord Bishop, 
the thanks of the Meeting were una- 
nimously voted to the Patrons for their 
kind attention to the interests of this 
Committee, and to the Marquis of Nor- 
thampten, and Earl Spencer, for their 
attendance on the present occasion. 

Earl Spencer, in returning thanks, 
addressed the meeting at some lke ngth, 
and expressed the pleasure he felt in 
supporting this Society and others of 
a similar description, as he thought 
they were well calculated to serve the 
interests of genuine Christianity, and 
to promote the welfare of the lower 
orders. 

Similar thanks were unanimously 
voted to the Lord Bishop, on the mo- 
tion of the Marquis of Northampton, 
seconded by Earl Spencer. 

And also to the Vice-Presidents, 
Stewards, Treasurer, and Secretaries, 
everally, on the motion of his Lord- 
ship, the President. 

When the proper business of this 
Committee had been disposed of, th 
Lord Bishop proposed the formation 
of a District Committee in aid of th 
** Society FoR THE PROPAGATION 
ue Gospet In Foreron Parts.” 
This new Committee was in con 
quence formed immediately, with t 
same Patrons and President, 
the sam Vice Presidents, nd t 
same Treasurer and Secretaries, as t 
Northampton District Committe f 
the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge; his Lordship ynnouncing 
to the Meeting, that those Noblemen 
and Gentlemen had consented to hold 
these offices, and that the Vice-Presi- 
dents would probably have been en- 
tirely the same, if there had been an 
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and proceedings of these two Socie- 
ties, and clearly proved, not only that 
they are entitled to the general support 
of the members of our Church, but 
may consisle ntly be join d by many of 
those who diffe r from us On SOME poms 
of discipline and doctrine. 

At two o’clock the company as- 
sembled at the Centrat National 
Scuoots in this town, and witnessed 
an examination of the scholars by the 
Bishop. His Lordship and the com- 
pany seemed pleased with this gra- 
tifying scene, and spoke favourably of 
the proficiency of the children. 

At a public breakfast, which was 
honoured by the presence of Mrs. 
Marsh, and many ladies of Northamp- 
ton and its neighbourhood, a collection 
was made by the ladies for both So- 
cieties, the amount of which is included 
in the subjoined statement. 

After the public dinner, which was 
ittended by most of the noblemen and 
gentlemen who were present at the 
meeting, the Marquis of Northampton 
paid some appropriate compliments 
to the Bishop’s sermon, and request- 
ed that it might be printed.* This 


proposal met with the unanimous ap- 
probation of the compar nd was 
i \ uOll i - } .? all i 
kindly acceded to by his Lordship 
1o tl friends of thes Societies, it 
must be considered a subject of con 
2 liation, that his L rdship’s di 

col e which PAVE sucii univers 


satisfaction to tl who heard it, i 


» become more extensively 
veneficial by its general circulation 
hout the kingdom 

3efore the party separate d,a collec 
tion was made in favor of the two 
Committees, when the following sums 


{ 





were contributed :— 
District Com EF th; Society 
f P notin Ci a Know- 
led - / 
] 61 | 
New Ann. Subscript. 18 10 6 
en 2 Be ¢ 
Com itt tthe S ty 
he Propagat of the G 
pel i / ign Parts. 
113 19 
A pti l ; Oo 
oon | 4 5 H 
Total 224 17 
* he Serr now published 
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Jonathan 


De- 


Agent for the Sale of the Society’s 
Bibles Testa 
ments. 
From its first opening ? 
in Mz iy 1816, ph 2194 2044 
31st of Dec. 823 § 
From the ist of Jan. ? 
824, to the 31st of 660 559 
Dec. 1824, inclusive. § 
Total number of Books 
dispe tsed by the —- 
Committee between 2603 
May 1816, and the _—- 
3ist of Dec. 1824 


From the above statement, it will be 
seen that the number of books, 
and cards issued from the depository 
during the last year was, 50,135, mak- 
ing an of that of 
the year which immediately preceded 
it; whichexcess consisted of 229 bibles, 
4 prayer-books, 1446 school-books 
ind tracts, and upwards of 7900 ¢ ards. 
The total number, therefore, of the 
Society’s publications which have been 
circulated by the Committee throughout 
the district, amounts to TWO HUNDRED 
EVENTEEN 1 HUNDRED 
AND THIRTY-FIVE; from the distribu- 
tion of which among the lower orders 
of the community, the happiest results 
may be expected. 
VII. 


tracts, 


excess 9607 above 


OUSAND, ONI 


VOL, NO. IX 


DISTRICT 


1 


ss 
COMMITTEE 
Year 1824. 
Books.—Mr. T. Muncaster, Church 


Street. 

Durinc the nine years which have 
elapsed since the District Committee 
was first established, its members have 
been assiduous and earnest in their 
endeavours, to promote, to the utmost 
of their ability, the views of the Parent 
Society within the circle of this town 
and neighbourhood. Of the suecess 
which has hitherto attended their ex- 
ertions, the subjoined account of the 
books, tracts, and cards, which have 
been already issued from the deposi- 
tory, and for which the demand still 
continues to increase, will exhibit a 
pleasing and substantial proof. 


Prayer- School-Books Cards. Total 
Books. and Tracts. 
8982 61158 92622 167000 
1444 15882 31590 50135 
10426 77040 124212 217135 
The number of charity schools with 


in the district in connexion with the 
Established Church, which were 
plied by the Committee with the ele- 
mentary tracts and cards of the Society, 
was THIRTY-SEVEN, in which upwards 


sup- 


of Five Thousand Five Hundred chil- 
dren were receiving the advantage of 
a religious education. In those thus 


brought up in the knowledge and fear 
of God, there is reason to hope that 
a sure foundation will be laid of a 
future useful and happy life. 

The Committee have further to add, 
that SIX PAROCHIAL LENDING LIBRA 
ries, each of which consists of thirty 
books and tracts of the 
lately been formed for 


volumes of the 
Soc 1ety, h ive 


k 
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the use of the poor, in the several 
parishes of St. Peter, St. Nicholas, 
St. Thomas, St. Paul, the Holy Tri- 
nity, and St. Philip, the cost of which 
amounted to upwards of £45. And 
from the attention which has been 
ilready paid to these establishments, 
the Committee feel confident that,when 
the purport of them is generally known 
and understood, they will prove highly 
serviceable to those for whose benefit 
and instruction they were originally 
designed. ; : 

The like library, with the addition 
of many others of the Society’s tracts, 
has also been given to the Blue Coat 
Hospital ; and in the course of the 
year, eighty bibles, and a similar num- 
ber of prayer-books, were prese nted 
by the Committee to 64 boys and 16 
girls, who, having completed their 
education, left the hospital with the 
approbation of the governors. 

The de pre ssed state of the district 
fund, and the means of improving it, 
having for some time past occupied 
the attention of the Committee; it was 
at le ngth resolved, that sermons should 
be annually preached, and collections 
made in aid of the institution, in four 
of the churches in this town and 
neighbourhood: and that the minis- 
ters of those churches, in which no 


sermon had yet been prea hed on be- 
half of the Society, should be requested 
to recommend it from the pulpit in 
the course of the year, to the especial 
notice of their hearers. The clergy 
in general, were also solicited to pro- 
cure, from the members of their re- 
spective congregations, additional 
subscriptions, for the like benevolent 
purpose. An accession of seventy 
new subscribers to the district fund 
was, consequently, obtained; and th 


following collections were made 


St. George’s, Fver‘on.... £32 1 10 
St. Mary’s, Prescot .... 21 11 5 
Irinity Church, Wavertree 14 0 O 

L67 13 3 


For this seasonable augmentation 
of their resources, the thanks of the 
Committee were justly due. But still, 
the disbursements, from the increased 
demand for books, having greatly ex- 
ceeded the receipts of. several prec ed- 


ings years, a considerable debt re- 
mained to be discharged, which could 
not possibly be effected without fur- 
ther pecuniary assistance. A special 
General Meeting of the members and 
friends of the Society was therefore 
called, at which the Lord Bishop of 
the diocese pre sided in November 
last. By his Lordship’s eloquent ap- 
peal to the public in behalf of the 
Society, a lively interest was excited 
in its favour, and numbers eargerly 
pressed forward to contribute towards 
its support. 

The donations received immediately 
after the meeting and in the course 
of the ensuing month of December, 
amounted in the whole to £235. 3s. 6d. 
and FOUR HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SEVEN 
unnual subscribers to the district fund, 
for the present year, to the amount of 
£401 17s. Od., have since been added 
to the former list. 

To their Rt. Rev. Diocesan and 
Patron, the Committee feel themselves 
bound under the highest obligations 
for the very important service which 
he has rendered to the Institution. 
And to all the friends and contributors 
to this charity their best thanks are 
due, for the aid which has been 
thus liberally extended to them, by 
which they will be enabled, not only 
to liquid te their debt, but also to ful- 
fil the intention of the meeting, by an 
increased circulation of the Society's 
public tions, either gratuitously, or at 
reduced prices, as circumstances may 


ret 


po 


juire, amongst the poor of this 
pulous town and its vicinity. 

For the full and sper dy accomplish 
ment of this most desirable object, 
the Committee, under the sanction ot 
the Parent Society, and agreeably to 
a plan which has lately been adopted 
by the District Committee at Bath, 
have determined to open a New 
Deposirory in RANELAGH STREET, 
for the sale of the Soci« tv’s books and 
tracts, not only to the members of the 
Society and of the District Committee, 
but ilso upon very advantageous terms 
to the community at large. The bene- 
fit resulting from such an establish- 
ment will be evident, when it is con- 
sidered that this depository will con 
tain nearly all the publications which 
ire now on the Socie ty’s list, so that 
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applications for books at any hour 
of the day, will be immediately at- 
tended to; and those unavoidable de- 
lays and disappointments, which, unde: 
the present system, occasionally took 
place, and of which complaints have 
sometimes been made, will, it is hoped, 
by this arrangement, be wholly pre- 
vented. 

Relying, therefore, on the continu- 


DISTRICT COMMITTEE FOR THE 


AND 


President.—The Lord Bishop of Win 
chester. 

Rev. Jas. Blatch, Rev. John Harword, 
Rev. John Orde, Secretaries for the 
Deanery of Basingstoke ; 

Rev. John Banister, Rev.C. H. White, 
Secretaries for the Deanery of Alton. 

Mr. A. Caston, Treasurer, Basingstoke 

Mr. Marshall, Treasurer, Alton. 


Ture Twelfth Annual Meeting of this 
Committee was held at Alton, on the 
2nd of August, for the customary 
purpose of receiving the reports of th 
secretaries, auditing the accounts, &c. 

This Committee was established on 
the 19th of August, 1813, having for 
its object the supplying the poor with 
bibles, testaments, and prayer-books, 
at prices still lower than those at which 
the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge issue them to their sub- 
scribing members. The constant and 
liberal support afforded to the Com- 
mittee by the gentry, clergy, &c. with- 
in these Deaneries, has enabled them 
to pursue their object with great suc- 
cess, and supply copies of the scrip- 
tures and the common-prayer, upon 
such easy terms, as put them within 
the reach of all the weil-disposed per- 
sons of the poorer classes, who aré 


ance of that warm and generous suy 

port which they have so recently ex 
perienced, the committee will proceed 
with renewed activity and zeal, to 
promot and to extend, as far as their 
means will allow, the efficiency of the 
instituuon; this being, as they con 
ceive, the most effectual mode of sub- 
stantiating its claims, on the future 
benevolence of the public. 


DEANERIES OF BASINGSTOKE 


ALTON. 


really anxious to possess them; a mode 
of issuing these books which, as a ge- 
neral method, the Committee have con- 
sidered preferable to gratuitous distri 
bution. The books are issued from the 
depots of the Committee chiefly, but in 
no degree exclusively; through the 
medium of the parochial clergy. Sincs 
its first establishment, in 1813, the 
Committee have issued nearly sia 
thousand bibles and testaments ; fen 
thousand prayer-books ; and several 
thousands of psalters and tracts of the 
Society. 

The operations of the Committe 
now proc eed with an even course, and 
the distribution of books, for the last 
three years, has varied but little. 

It appeared from the statement laid 
before the late Annual Meeting at 
Alton, that the number of books issued 
by the Committee in the last year end 
ing at Midsummer, 1825, was as fol 


lows :— 


MOOR cubs wee coaee 284 
Testaments ..... : IS 
Prayer-Books Riwnuie 1187 
Peaters ..... ee 203 
| eR ee 584 
Total 261 


FORDINGBRIDGE DISTRICT COMMITTEE. 


Patron—His Royal Highness the Duk« 
of York, Lord Warden of the Forest 
President—The Right Rev. George, 

Lord Bishop of Wine hester. 
Vice Presidents—The Right Hon. th 


Earl of Malmesbury, Sir Harry Neale 

Bart., Sir Charles Hulse, Bart., the 
Right Hon. Sir G. H. Rose, William 
E. Tomline, Esq., John Morant, 
Esq. 
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Treasurer — Charles St. Barbe, jun 
Esq. 


Secretary—The Rev. Thomas Hart. 





Tue Anniversary Meeting of this 
Committee was held at Ringwood, on 
the 3d of August. The report of the 
number of Subscribers bears testimony 
to the advantage, which arises to the 
great object of the Parent Society, 
from the establishment of District As- 
sociations, since, in a single deanery, 
so many additional hands have been 
engaged for the distribution of the 
Scriptures, and the Book of Common 
Prayer. The local benefit conferred 
by this individual institution can be 
attested by those, who have observed 
the mental improvement and good 
conduct of the poor, and have exa- 
mined the state of the charity schools, 


S&S & @ 

Dr. By balance of former 
account... oon 1119 Oo 

By subscriptions re- 
SS ee » O 
fi0l 4 6 


more or less connected with its ope- 
rations, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. 

The District Committee for the 
Deanery of Fordingbridge was formed 
in the year 1814, and, besides its be- 
nefactors, has enrolled seventy-four 
Annual Subscribers. 

At this, the Tenth Anniversary, there 
were present, the Rev. Thomas Hart, 
Vicar of Ringwood, in the Chair; the 
Rev. J. Furey, the Rev. J. Willis, the 
Rev. W. J. Yonge, the Rev. J.T. Price, 
the Rev. E. Jones, the Rev. R. F. Pur- 
vis, William Jones, Esq., J.T. Ross, 
Esq., C. St. Barbe, jun., Esq. 

1. The minutes of the last General 
Meeting were read, and its proceed- 
ings were confirmed. 

2. The Treasurer exhibited his cash 
account for the last year. 


£ a @ 
By cash remitted to the 
Parent Society, from the 
subscriptions ........ i9 1 2 


Ditto for books beyond the 
limited amount cca or oo = 
Ditto for books 
purchased, & 
carriage .... 62 13 10 
Less by sum re- 
ceived from sale 
to Subscribers 17 9 4 


Printing 
Advertisements, and other 
incidental expenses .... 6 13 O 


69 7 10 
Balance in hand ........ 3116 8 
£101 4 6 





3. The Secretary presented a state- 
ment of books received from the Parent 
Society, and distributed in addition to 
1097 tracts, since the General Meet- 
ming in 1824: 


Bibles Testaments Prayers 
Inhand .. 34 27 122 
Purchased. .129 130 176 


163 157 598 


Sold and given 


to Schools ..102 129 523 
tu hand 61 28 75 
¥ = abana 
163 157 9 


4. The Rev. Ellis Jones, who had 
hitherto acted as Secretary, intimated 
a wish to resign his office, and the 
Rev. Thomas Hart was unanimously 
elected in his place. 

5. The thanks of the meeting were 
unanimously and cordially voted to 
the Rev. Ellis Jones, for his past ser- 
vices. 

6. The Meeting being adjourned to 
the first Wednesday, in August, 1826, 
The thanks of the Meeting were voted 
to the Reverend Chairman, and to the 
Trea urer. 

Ringwood, Aug. 25, 1825 
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SOCIETY FOR THE 


PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL 


IN FOREIGN PARTS. 


We lately invited the notice of 
our readers to this very important 
Society, and expressed our regret that, 
whilst less deserving institutions were 
enjoying the most liberal support, this 
venerable and truly Christian esta- 
blishment was perishing for lack of 
funds. It cannot indeed be denied 
that there has been some degree of 
remissness on the part of its conduc- 
tors in making known its distresses, 
and a backwardness in pressing its 
claims on the public attention. 

This indifference to the spirit of the 
times is however daily subsiding ; and 
we hail with pleasure some improve- 
ments, which have recently taken 

lace, as an earnest of better things. 
An office has been opened in Great 
(Jueen Street, where the assistant se- 
cretary daily attends :—the concurrence 
of the ¢ lergy is encouraged by permit- 
ting them to become associated mem- 
bers, if theycontribute half a guinea an- 
iually : and the principle of collecting 
contributions is promoted by a state- 
ment that all, who collect £5 annually, 
shall be considered associated mem- 
bers, and entitled to the Annual Re- 
port, &c. An Address too, of a popu- 
lar nature, has been drawn up for the 
purpose of stating its claims to sup- 


port, and making known its need of 


issistance. 

We are very anxious to impress 
upon the minds of the Clergy the vast 
smportance of obtaining the co-operation 

f the Laity ; who, we are convinced, 
will rarely fail to contribute, if pro- 
perly solicited, and will at the same 
time feel an increased respect for the 
Clergyman, whom they find actively 
promoting by such exertions, the inte- 
rests of the Church. A striking in- 
this may be seen in the 
success, which has attended the Bishop 
of Chester, in the Parochial Associa- 
tions which he has formed. His Lord- 
hip has always encouraged the prin- 

ciple of receiving the smallest subscrip- 

ms; and by his unwearied activity, 
1as, in less than two years (ina parish 
comparatively poor) obtained between 


tance of 


three and four hundred pounds for his 
Committee of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. £150 
has also been lately paid in from the 
Bishopsgate Committee, towards the 
designs of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel.—This money is 
from the Laity: we wish that the Clergy 
of the more opulent parishes in Lon- 
don and its vicinity, would follow the 
example. 

The following is the Address, to 
which we alluded above: 

“The duty of endeavouring tospread 
the light of that Gospel, under which 
it is our highest happiness to live, 
among those who are strangers to it, 
must be acknowledged by all who 
have any reverence for the commands 
of their Lord and Saviour. Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the Gospel to 
every creature, was His last solemn 
injunction to His Apostles. And it 
is painful to reflect how imperfectly, 
from the supineness of Christians, that 
divine command has as yet been 
obeyed. , 

‘¢ From such inexcusable indifference 
to the spiritual welfare and eternal sal 
vation of their fellow-creatures, it is 
high time that Christians should awake. 
And, blessed be God, there are many 
who have long been labouring to wipe 
away so foul a reproach upon the 
Christian name. 

“‘ Tt was under astrong sense of this 
obligation, and for this noble and truly 
benevolent purpose, that the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel was 
originally instituted ; and it is with 
the same views, and for the same end, 
that it now earnestly calls for the sup- 
port of all the friends of religion—all 
indeed who name the name of Christ 
—especially those who worship Him 
in the communion of the Church of 
England. Acting in strict accordance 
with the principles, and under the re- 
gular and chartered superintendance 
of the heads of that Church, the So- 
ciety has for its object, nothing less 
than the universal diffusion of Chris 
tianity in its purest form, and in its 
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most perfect conformity with the faith 
witch was once delivered unto the saints. 
‘¢ What this Society has been long, 
and is still doing, for the furtherance 
of this great work, the following state- 
ment will in some degree shew. Ifa 
more than due measure of its means 
and exertions should appear to have 
been expended upon our North Ame- 
rican Colonies, let it be remembered 
that this was the primary object for 
which the Society was incorporated ; 
that a great number of the nominal 
Christians in those remote settlements 
are in fact almost as much strangers to 
the principles and practice, and power 
of the Gospel, as their heathen neigh- 
bours : and that by nothing are those 
neighbours so likely to be converted 
to the Christian faith, as by the blessed 
fruits of it, which they have thus con- 
stant opportunities of witnessing. 

“‘ The Society's general designs, it will 
be seen, are far from being confined 
to one portion of the globe—they em- 
brace every part of it to which British 
power and British benevolence have 
and nothing but the want of 
adequate means stands in the way of 
their more extensive accomplishment, 
and more beneficial effects. Unwill- 
ing to reject the pressing applic ations 
which have been made for its assist- 
ance, the Society has enlarged its 
bounty to the impoverishment of its 


access : 


funds, and the material diminution of 


its capital. But the increased exertions 
of its friends, and the inexhaustible libe- 
rality of the public, when the claims 
of the Society shall have become as 
extensively known as they deserve, are 
resources which are looked to with the 
most sanguine confidence. 

“ Let not, then, this appeal toa Chris- 
tian nation be made in vain. Let not 
those who partake of the bread of life 
in abundance, withold that charitable 
aid, which is absolutely necessary for 
the communication of the same spiri- 
tual food to the multitudes who are 
perishing with hunger. Freely they 
have recewed, freely \et them give. 
They pray constantly that the kingdom 
of God may come—let them prove the 
sincerity of their prayers by contribut- 
ing, according to their several abilities, 
to the maintenance of those Mission- 
aries, the business of whose lives it is 
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to extend that kingdom upon earth 
Let the members of the Church of Eng- 
land, in particular, come forward to 
support, by all the means in their 
power, a Society which is engaged in 
disseminating the Gospel, according 
to their firm persuasion, as the truth is 
in Jesus. Let it not be said that the 
members of other Communions are 
zealous and active, while they are 
lukewarm and supine. Let them re- 
member, that they cannot better express 
their thankfulness toGod for the spiri- 
tual blessings with which He has blessed 
them in Christ, than by endeavouring 
to impart to others that form of sound 
words, and those means of saving 
grace, the possession of which is their 
own glorious and inestimable _privi- 
lege.” 

Then follows a summary statement 
of the present proceedings ef the So- 
ciety, and afterwards a series of 


REGULATIONS. 


** All persons making a donation to 
the Society of Twenty Guineas or up- 
wards, in any one year, or subscribing 
One Guinea or more annually, Clergy- 
men subscribing Half-a-guinea annu- 
ally, and all persons collecting not less 
than Five Pounds annually, become 
Contributing and Associated Members, 
and from them the vacancies which 
from time to time may occur in the 
Corporate Body will be filled up by 
ballot. 

Contributing and Associated Mem- 
bers are entitled to the Annual R« port 
and other publications of the Society 

Applications having been frequently 
made to the Secretary for directions in 
the formation of Diocesan, District 
and Parochial Committees, the follow- 
ing order of proceedings, in cases to 
which it is applicable, is recommended: 

1. That the Bishop of the Diocese 
be requested to accept the office of 
President. 

2. That the Nobility and principal 
Gentry of the District, who are friend- 
ly to the Society’s objects, and the dig- 
nitaries of the Church, if any in the 
neighbourhood, be requested to accept 
the office of Vice-Presidents. 

3. That a Treasurer and Secretary 
be appointed. 

4, That all 


persons subscribing 














Me moi of the late 


10s. 6d. annually, or collecting £5 in 


one year, be members of the Commit- 


tee 
5. That the Subscriptions for the 
year be made due at Michaelmas, in 
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order to their being remitted to the 
Assistant-Secretary, and received at 
the Society’s Office, Great Queen 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, before 
the following Christmas.” 





UNIVERSITY AND CLERICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEMOIR OF THE LATE BISHOP OF QUEBEC. 


Diep onthe 16th of June, at Marchmont 
near Quebec, the seat of Col. Sir J. Harvey, 
Deputy Adjutant General in the Canadas, 
but. in the absence of the propri tor, latterly 
wcupied by his Lordship,—the Right 
Rev. Jacozn Mountain, D. D. Lord Bishop 


I 
of Quebec. He was the first Protestant 
Prelate in the Canadas, where he presided 
ver the church for thirty-two years, having 
lied in the 75th year of h ive. The 
use of | dissolution appears to havi 


ween a general decay of nature, immediate ly 
lerated by an attack affecting the head 

and face, in consequence of which he con 
tinued incapable of mastication, for some 
me after the fever had disappeared, and 

the system required to be restored by more 
olid food than he could use. His Lord 
hip however had suffered tor the last 
fifteen years or more, from a local complaint 
procet ding from a hurt, which, although it 
did not in appearance affect his health on 
vigour, was a source of severe and Increas- 
ing inconvenience, and probably tended to 
reduce his constitution.—With the excep 
tion of this particular infirmity, he was, un 
til his last illness, sound and active in body 
is well as in mind, and his frame, which 
was unusually strong and well formed, 
eemed still calculated, with the advantage 
of a life uniformly temperate and regular, 


o endure to an extremely protracted age. 

He was called away with little previous 
ilarm, and within a very few days of his 
death had dictated letters respecting the 
iffairs of his Diocese, of which the corre 
pondence was become most voluminous. 
His sufferings in the closing scene wert 
none: After a state of tranquil and total in- 
ensibilitv, his sun, before it set, broke for 
in instant through the cloud, and gave a 


prognostic of the glory of its future rising. 
His recollection and his facultie returned; 
re attempted to spe ik to th who hung 
over him, but the power of artic ilation wa 


denied him he spok , howe r, if 1 parting 


look, all that words could have 





his countenance, which was filled with 

delightful serenity and radiant with bh p 

left an impression upon those who witnessed 
it, of which they will carry to their own 
gr r the consoling rec lection. Hi 
relations and friends, indeed, will always 
remember him with most reverential affec 
tion, and all who knew him, with re spect. 
The poor will mourn him as a benefactor 


of no common g¢ nerosity, ind * the | 
of him that was ready to perish” will mix 
itself, toembalm hismemory, with the sun 
viving attachments of de pendents, and t 
thankful recollections of many whom he 
ha oothed in affliction, relieved in em 
barrassment, advised in perplexity, withheld 
from imprudence, reconciled in estrang¢ 

ment from their brethren, or led by the 
hand in the way of Truth. Those who 
have known him in the public business of 
the Province will acknowledge no k hi 
readiness and talent, than his firmness, hi 
integr ty, his droiture d’ dime, his singlenc 

of purpose, his consiste ney of conduct; and 
those with whom he acted in concert will 
own, that there were times when other 
leaned upon him in difficulty, borrowed 





trength from his example, and counted upon 


him to preserve things ir 


their proper 
coursé His services upon some important 
occasions as a member, ex officio, of both 
the executive and legislative councils of 
the Province, have been most handsome ly 
icknowledged by His Majesty’s Represen 
tatives. In the former capacity he sa 
frequently in the Court of Appeals, and in 
whatever he undertook, was a faithful anc 
laborious servant of the public and of the 
He had latterly, however, retired 
from all but professional occupation, and 


crown, 


long before he wholly retired had a strong 
dislike to secular business. With regard 
to other points, he was eminently a scholar, 
i gentleman, a companion, a domesti 


ruide and comforter ; and united, in a most 
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remarkable manner, qualities which com- 
manded respect and even awe, with a cheer- 
ful affability, and often a playfulness, which 
threw a charm about his society. He had 
a delicate and cultivated taste, and excelled, 
in early life, in many accomplishments, 
which he had discarded as trifles when he 
became a Bishop in the Church of Christ. 
Never, however, was a character more per- 
fectly genuine; more absolutely elevated 
above all artifice or pretension; more 
thoroughly averse from all flourish or os- 
tentation in religion, and for that reason, 
perhaps, his character was not by all par- 
ties fully appreciated, in the day in which 
his lot was cast. He was friendly, at the 
same time, both from feeling and principle, 
to all exterior gravity and decorum in 
sacred things; and in his own public per- 
formance of the functions proper to the 
Episcopal office, the commanding dignity 
of his person, the impressive seriousness of 
his manner, and the felicitous propriety of 
his utterance, gave the utmost effect and 
developement to the beautiful services of 
the Church. In the pulpit, it is perhaps 
not too much to say, that the advantage of 
his fine and venerable aspect, the grace, the 
force, th 
the power and happy regulation of his 


solemn fervor of his delivery, 


ness and na- 





tones,—the chaste expressi 
tural significance of his action, combined 
with the strength and clearness of his 


reasoning, the unstudied magnificence of 
his language, and that piety, that rooted 
faith in his REDEEMER, which was, and 
shewed itself to be, pregnant with the 
importance of its subject, and intent upor 


conveying the same feeling to others,— 


made him altogether a preacher, who has 
never, in modern times, been surpassed. 
Such, indeed, was the late Bish« p of 
Quebec; and those who had the longest and 
closest opportunities of knowing him, will 
the most freely acknowledge, or rather the 
most feelingly declare, that such indeed 
he was !—It is to be lamented, that his 
Lordship made himself so very slightly 
known to the world as an author; and it 
whether there remain, 
among his writings, any sufficient mate 
rials in a state to form a posthumous vo- 
lume. He was habit of 
destroying his own compositions, —and was 


is now doubted, 


much in the 


wccustomed to say, that his sermons wer« 
prepared only for delivery, and not adapt- 
ed for publication. He never printed any- 
thing, but two Charges, and a Sermon or 
two upon particular occasions :—enough to 
leave it to be regretted that they were all. 

It may not be 
the circumstances of the case, to add some 
particulars of the history of the 


uninteresting, under all 


priv ile 


Bishop, and some account of the ecclesia 
tical affairs with which he was connected. 

His Lordship was descended from a very 
respectable French Protestant family, who 
took refuge in England, upon the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantz,—(the nam 
having been originally Montaigne) and be 
came possessed of a moderate landed pro 
perty in the « ounty of Norfolk. His father, 
at the time of the Bishop’s birth, resided upon 
his estate at Thwaite Hall, in that county ; 
and, being much known and noticed for 
his agreeable and social qualities, which 
introduced him to a familiar intercourse 
with persons of a higherrank than his own, 
in some degree injured his property.—He 
died about 72 years ago, while he was yet 
1 young man; and while the Bishop, : hi 
younger son, was yet an infant :—leaving 
his widow and four children with a sutfi- 
cient independence, although far removed 
from wealth. 

The Bishop received the first part of his 
education at a good grammar-school at 
Wyndham; and was afterwards removed 
o Norwich, where his mother then re- 
sided. He was at first designed for bu- 
siness; and, at the age of about fifteen, 
was placed for a time, with Mr. Poole, a 
merchant, then Mayor of Norwich* ;— 
but having an utter disinclination to such 
. pursuit, he quitted it to follow the course 
of his education, which was continued at 
Scarning, under Mr. Potter, the translator 
of the Greek tragedies, with whom he was 
favourite pupil, till he went to Caius 
College, in the University of Cambridge, 
of which he afterwards became a fellow. 
He was well known at the University, 
ind afterwards to the late Mr. Pitt, and 
there can be no hesitation in saying, that 


he enjoyed the high esteem of many dis- 
tinguished characters, both in the literary, 
political, and religious world at that day, 
with whom he had the good fortune to be 
much acquainted, especially with the pre- 
sent Lord Bishop of Winchester, whose 
unabated friendship he preserved to the 
day of his death. 

in 1784, he married Miss Eliza Kentish, 
co-heiress of Little Bardfield Hall, in the 
county of Essex, who now survives him, 
together with four sons,—three of whom 


* These and the foregoing particulars 
ted rather more in detail than would 
perhaps have been otherwise thought ne- 


cessary, on account of the gross inaccuracies 





of a statement which appeared some few 
years ago, in a publication, called the Sex- 
wenarian. See a Communication, signed 
Philalethes, at the end of the British Critic, 


for December 1818. 
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have followed the profession of their father, 
—and two daughters. He was settled, at 


first, after his marriage, upon the living of 


St. Andrews, in Norwich. At the time of his 
being selected for the see of Quebec, he was 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Lin- 
coln, (now of Winchester) and held the 
livings of Buckden, in Huntingdonshire, 
and Holbeach in Lincolnshire, having pre- 
viously* had a Stall in Lincoln Cathedral ; 
all of which preferments were conferred 
upon him by his Lordship. He had also 
no very remote prospect of being advanced 
tu farther dignity in the Church. 

It was in 1793 that his late Majesty, 
induced by the increase of Protestant po- 
pulation in Canada, and especially in that 
part of it which had been recently consti- 
tuted a separate province, under the name 
of Upper Canada, (which has continued 
almost entirely a Protestant colony,) was 
pleased to erect the Canadas into a diocese 
according to the establishment of the church 
of England; provision having been made, 
by an act of the 31st of his late Majesty, for 
the maintenance of the clergy, as part of 
the same plan, by means of a reservation 
of one seventh of all the lands at the dis- 
posal of the crown. 

Dr. Mountain having been appointed to 
this new diocese, arrived at Quebec on the 
ist of November, 1793. The charge upon 
which he entered did not present a very 
encouraging aspect. There were but six 
clergymen in the whole of Lower Canada; 
two of. whom were placed at Quebec, and 
two at Montreal; and but three in the 
whole of the Upper Province. Five out of 
the nine were missionaries of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel ; the re- 
maining four were paid by Government. 
The Bishop was allowed to appoint a Com- 
missary (whose title was afterwards changed 
to that of Official), in each province. The 
station most remote from Quebec was Nia- 
gara, the distance being something more 
than 600 miles. At Quebec there was no 
church, no episcopal residence, no parsonage. 
The congregation of the church of England 
was accommodated with the use of the 
chapel belonging to the Recol/ét Monastery, 
which. is said to have undergone a regular 
lustration after each performance of the 
English service, to remove the impurity 
which it had contracted. 

* There is a slight error upon this point 
in the notice which has appeared in some 
of the papers upon the subject, where it 


is made to appear that the prebend of 


S. Kelsey was: held conjointly with both 
livings, which, it is believed, was not the 
case. 
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The retired Roman Catholic bishop, Bri 
ant, who was designated as the ancien 
Evéque de Quebec, then an infirm, but ve- 
nerable old man, upon being introduced to 
the new occupier of the Protestant see, ap- 
peared unfeignedly rejoiced at his arrival, 
and, greeting him with the antiquated sa- 
lutation of a kiss upon each cheek, declared 
that it was high time for such a measure, 
** to keep,” as he said, ‘* your people in 
order.” M. Hubert was in the actual ex- 
ercise of the episcopal functions, with M. 
Bailli as Coadjutor. 

In the summer of the following year, 
the Bishop performed his first visi 
inspecting the state of all the few infant 
church establishments which were scattered 
along the line of population, and holding 
confirmations ateach. His visitations were 
repeated in the years 1800, 1803, 1809, 
1810, 1813, 1816, 1820-1. Between the 
years 1803 and 9, and again between the 
years 1816 and 20, the Bishop was in 
England, where he was detained each time 
nearly three years, in endeavouring to 
make arrangements with his Majesty’s 
Government upon the subject of ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs in Canada, by means of a per 
sonal intercourse with the Ministry, The 
visitation was repeated in 1810, after having 
been performed in the preceding year, on 
account of the Bishop’s disappointment, in 
an attempt to reach Niagara by Lake On- 
tario, where he encountered a storm, which 
drove the vessel (one of the King’s ships 
upon the lake, which was ordered upon 
this service) back to Kingston, after it came 
in sight of Niagara. The visitations (which, 
in consideration of their scattered residences 
over so vast a tract of country, did not al- 
ways include the assembling of the clergy, 
at any particular point, to receive the epis- 
copal charge) continued to extend them- 





ation, 


selves in proportion to the extension of 


proper stations for missionaries; and the 
two last comprehended a visit to the mis- 
sions at the upper end of Lake Erie, which, 
by the route which the Bishop took, are 
at least a thousand miles from Quebec, 
There were also considerable lateral di- 
gressions to be made, besides the whole 
circuit in the lower province, which, in 
1820, was reserved for winter-travelling ; on 
account of the inconvenience which the Bi- 
shop suffered, being then in his seventieth 
year, from travelling in the light but com- 
mon and rough waggons of the country, over 
roads in many places cross-laid with trees, 
as well as from the extreme heat, and the 
torment of the mosquitoes, in particular situ- 
ations where they swarm. During this 
winter circuit, which lay chiefly through 
the eastern townships of Lower Canada, 
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tances already described; forced often, 
either when belated by the badness of 


‘ y _ ) 
i) VMemou vf the lat Bishop Of Cue bec. 
here the } ypul ition is entire ly Protestant, 

the Bishop preached ten times in tess than 

three wecks. This little circumstance i 


ouly mentioned as a comment upon Mr. 
Lambert's assertion, in his account of Ca- 
nada, frequently consulted as among the 
best authorities upon the subject, that the 
hop’s salary was 3,000l. a year, for 
lich he preached two sermons annually. 
the time at which Mr. Lambert wrote 
his book, the Bishop’s salary was 2,0002., 
und the task which he has had to fulfil, 


comprises rather more than the preaching 





ol t couple of sermons a year, even if it 
were true (and it is totally otherwise), that 
the Bishop had, at any period, while in 
health, been remarkable for the rarity of 
his preaching. 

The manner in which these visitations 
are performed, affords a curious contrast 
with the performance of the same duty m 
England, where the Bishops usually tra- 
vel in their carriages and four, with all the 
best accommodation which a highly ad 
vanced state of society can afford, It is 
very right that they should do so; for it is 
the business of the Christian Priesthood, 
rather willingly to meet, than affectedly to 
court, difficulties and hardships; and it is 
unquestionable, that the marks of exterior 
dignity are properly retained by the Heads 
of an established religion. In this respect, 
the Bishop of Quebec always felt it to 
be his duty to deviate no otherwise from 
the usage at home, than as he was com- 
pelled by local circumstances to do so, and 
held it for a maxim, that his salary was 
given him, not for his private benefit, but 
the means of usefulness, and as the in 
strument also of maintaining the dignity of 
his station. But he might have been seen, 
upon his visitations, with his companions, 
at one time mounting or descending rapids 
in the bateau of the voyageur; at another, 
coasting the vast inland waters in a bark 
canoe, with armed Indians:* frequently 
travelling in waggons, under the circum- 


* In 1813, the Bishop was furnished, 
by Sir G. Prevost, at Kingston, with a 
canoe, paddled by ten Indians, and having 
an interpreter on board. The last war 
with America was then at its height, and 
the Bishop had the utmost difficulty, upon 
one or two occasions, where there was some 
appearance of alarm respecting some armed 
hookers of the enemy, which infested the 
coast, in prevailing upon these fellows to 
proceed. In 1816 he coasted Lake Eri« 
in a large canoe, furnished by the kindness 
of the North West Company, with twelve 
of the Canadians employed in their service, 
who are superior, as canoe-men, to the 
Indians themselv« 


roads, or baffled by winds when on the 
water, to take refuge in some wretched 
hut, where, possibly, he could not even 
spread the bedding which he carried; 
ometimes he has passed the night under 
a tent, or in a barn; and it has happened 
more than once, that he has done so in 
the open air. The visitations were not 
completed without having recourse to every 
variety in the modes of vectitation; schoo- 
ners, steam boats, caléches, carioles, stages, 
(as the Americans call their four-wheeled 
posting carriages) may be added to those al- 
ready enumerated. The means of accom- 
modation, of course, improve as the country 
advances in improvement ; but as the duty of 
the Bishop carried him toevery point where 
1 mission was opened, the difficulties which 
belong to the most infant and rugged set- 
tlements, continued always to form a part 
in the history of his visitations. His whole 
circuit, through the two provinces, cannot 
be estimated at less than 3,000 miles. 
Having taken this sketch of the succes- 
sive visitations collectively, there are one 
or two occurrences of prior note in point of 
time, to which it will be proper to return. 
The cathedral church at Quebec (which 
is by far the best piece of architecture 
which the city can exhibit, perhaps may 
challenge comparison with any church in 
North America, and stands in a spacious 
area, inclosed by iron rails, with hand- 
some gates), was built by the boanty 
of his late Majesty, in consequence of the 
representations of the Bishop, in the year 
1804. It is not endowed with any funds, 
and was, for several years, in a morti- 
fying state of neglect. It is still unpro- 
vided with any bells, but reason has been 
given to hope that this deficiency will be 
supplied. There is no Dean nor Chapter, 
nor any provision for daily service.* There 
is, however, a fine organ, and a good 
choir, the expenses of which (as well as 
all the current expenses of the church) are 
defrayed from the pew rents. The whole 
property of the cathedral is in the Bishop, 
and it is provided, that the parish has the 
use of the church without prejudice to the 
episcopal rights, until a parish church shall 


be erected. 

In the year 1806, the Bishop being then 
in England, was visited by the Honourable 
and Reverend Charles Stewart, brother of 
the Earl of Galloway, who expressed his de- 
sire to be employed in the diocese of Que- 


* The service is performed on Wedney- 
days and Fridays during Lent, and on evefy 
day in Passion-week, and all the Saints’ 
days are observed. 
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bec. This remarkable man, whose habits 
of life, without any affected 
are altogether primitive, proceeded, after 
the acceptance of his services, to a remote 
mission upon the borders of Lake Cham- 
plain, and gave a new impulse to religion, 
and to the advancement of the established 
church, in all that tract of country which 
is known by the the Eastern 
Townships ef Lower Canada, where he 
has been greatly instrumental in the for- 
mation of new and the erection 
of several churches. 
visits to England, Dr. Stewart set on foot 
a subscription fer building churches in the 
Canadas, and succeeded in raising a few 
thousand pounds for this purpose. The 
Society also for the Propagation of the 
Gospel placed at the disposal of the late Bi- 
shop about 3,000/., (1,000/. of which was a 
legacy), for the same object, and the fund 
was increased by a subscription to the 
amount of about 400/. in Quebec. The 
demands upon this fund many and 
pressing ; for colonists struggling with wild 
nature for a living, are not usually in a 
situation to spare any considerable sum for 
public purposes. The country 
after all, though many of them are very 
neat buildings, are generally used for some 
length of time before they are completed ; 
and are often unfurnished with many things 
** for the work of the service in the house 
of the Lord,” which are characteristic of 
the church of England. 
the mission has no church, and the service 
is performed in the court-house of the 
district, or the school-house of the township, 
and sometimes in a private room. Con- 
held in these 
places (though never in that last described); 
for, in the scattered state of the congrega- 
tions, it scarcely ever happens that two of 
them ean be gathered to one point. 

Many have been the difficulties, and 
many have beer the discouragements, con- 
nected with the establishment of the Church 
of England in the Canadas, during the time 
in which its affairs were conducted by Bi- 
shop Mountain. To these may be added 
the perplexities which present themselves 


preciseness, 


name of 


missions, 


During his subsequent 


are 





churches 


In some instances 


firmations have also been 


the novel cases which arise, in applying to an 
infant country the rules which have grown 
up with ancient institutions—in deciding 
where it may be lawful and expedient to 
deviate—and in providing for the spiritual 
exigencies of the diocese, in its present state 
of destitution with regard to academical and 
other establishments. It was not a regular 
course of ecclesiastical functions, it was not 
1 prescribed routine of duties, sheltered by 
precedents, and sustained by full authori- 
ties, that the Bishop was called upon to di 
harge; but he was called upon to supply 
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expedients, and to choose between difficul 
to direct the mevements, and to cover 
the weak points of a half-organized body 


tiles; 


of men, who had to struggle to maintain 
On the other hand, som« 
circumstances have occurred, which may Ix 
considered as happy and propitious—the 
erection, by his Majesty’s government, at 
the instance of the Bishop, within the last 
few vears, ofa corporation in each Province, 


their ground. 


—of archdeacon 
ped 


accordir 


for managing thereserves, 
and of parishes (which is to be h 
will be endowed from the reserve 
to the provisions of the 31st Geo. IIL. c. 31), 
are acts of importance. 


ries, 


The clergy are not 
deficient either in respectability or in zeal; 
the Protestant inhabitants at large are still 
impressed ideas 
longing to the Established Church, whict 
yield a strong inducement for their con 
formity- and the Society for the Propa l 
tion of the Gospel, the parent and nurse 
of the North American Church,* (supported 
itself by the countenance of his Majesty’ 
government, and the annual bounty of thi 
British Parliament,) has been uniform in 
its fostering kindness, unremitting in it 
cordial co-operation. The extent of obli 
gation to that venerable body will appear 
from the following statement of the actual 
strength of the establishment. 

There are in the two Canadas 53 clergy 
men, 48 of whom are missionaries of thi 
society ; either sent out to be placed at th 
disposal of the bishop, or appointed to the 
charge of congregations whose necessities he 
had represented, or else adopted at his re- 


with of advantages be 


commendation, and ordained upon the spot 
There is one visiting missionary for the 
whole diocese, whose duty it is to make 
circuits among the inhabitants who are most 
afford them the occa 
word and ordinances of 


unprovided, and to 
sional benefit of the 
God. The Bishop, 
pointment to the society, was desirous that 
the task should be confided to the zeal of 
Dr. Stewart (already mentioned), and he 
accordingly undertook it, having previously 
filled two successive stationary missions.— 
Besides these, there are in the Canadas, 
four Chaplains to the forces,and one to the 
naval establishment at Kingston ; but thre« 
of these are included in the foregoing state 

ment, as performing duty also to civilian 
There are also 
preparing themselv: 

under the direction of different clergymen, 
and the Society makes astanding allowance: 
of 501. a year each, to four students in di 


who proposed this ap 


congregations. several 


students for orders, 


vinity, who form part of this number It 


* This description may include th 
Episcopal Church in the United Stat 


which is in a very flourishing conditior 
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is hoped, that means will be found to form a 
very considerable augmentation in the num- 
ber of missions. 

The number of churches in the diocese, 
at the immediate station, or within the reach, 
of a clergyman, either built, or in progress, 
or fairly undertaken, may be stated at from 
20 to 25 ineach province. There are also 
about a dozen churches in the diocese, most 
of which are in the upper province, either 
built or undertaken, in» expectation of a 
clergyman. 

There is nothing else which appears de- 
serving of particular mention, unless it be 
the establishment of a school upon the Ma- 
dras system at Quebec, and the formation 
of diocesan and district committees of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. 

Some mention ought, however, to have 
been made of the Indian tribes within the 
limits of this diocese. The Mohawks, in 
Upper Canada, are the only Protestant 
Christians among them, and three of the 
missionaries in that province, have been in 
the habit of paying occasional attention to 
their spiritual wants: the Society has re- 
cently formed a mission expressly for their 
instruction, which the ill health, however, 
of the missionary, and other causes, have 
as yet prevented from becoming effective. 
The Liturgy and part of the New Testa- 
ment have been translated into their lan- 
guage, and an improved translation is in 
contemplation, if not in progress. The 
Mohawks upon the Grand River, at the 
head of Lake Ontario, have a church, and, 
what many of the English churches are 
without, a bell. There is a sort of school 
master among them, who.reads the service 
on a Sunday, and renders the suBstance of 
the clergyman’s sermon when he attends, 
to those of his hearers, who have not under- 
stood him. The Lieutenant Governor, Sir 
Peregrine Maitland, takes a warm interest 
in the subject of Indian improvement, which, 
as there is reason to think, will be mate- 
rially advanced by the zeal of that excellent 
man. It is hoped also that the New Eng- 
land Company will, through the interven- 
tion of the Hon. and Rev. Dr. Stewart, do 
something considerable in behalf of the 
Canada Indians. 

The present juncture is a most critical period 
of religion in the New World. The influence 
and resources of Great Britain will always 
have marked effects wherever they are ap- 
plied. The superficial extent of her posses- 
sions in this quarter of the globe is prodigious- 
ly vast, and will one day teem with a corres- 
ponding population whose moral complexion 
and religious character will depend mainly 
upon the seeds which are now sown. There 
never was a population more malleable, (if 
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such an expression may be used) in matters 
of religion, than the mass of the Protestant 
population in the more newly-settled parts 
of this diocese. They are, very generally 
speaking, loose and disengaged from any 
strong religious preference ; at least without 
any inveterate prejudices—sensible of their 
destitute state with respect to the provisions 
for religious worship and instruction, and 
ready to close with any overtures from Pro- 
testant bodies, which are advantageously 
recommended and supported. They lie 
open, in numerous points, to the incursions 
of lawless sectaries, who, as there is reason 
to fear, unite sometimes with the most fran- 
tic fanaticism* the poison of political dis- 
affection; but this effervescence is seen re- 
markably to subside where the worship and 
discipline of the Chureh are introduced, 
under good auspices, among them. It is 
therefore, of unspeakable importance that 
the resources of the .Soeiety should be en- 
larged. How readily in another generatien 
the settlers may afford subjects for the ex- 
ercise of Romish zeal, if not anticipated by 
an efficient support of the establishment, it 
is easy to foresee. How different an as- 
pect they will present if ranged under the 
banner of ONE church,—r if dividing their 
attachment, and splitting the stamina of 
their religious strength,—it must be needless 
to point out. How important it is, in a 
political point of view, to gain their con- 
formity to that church which has a direet 
connexion with Government, rather than to 
let their religion run to waste, or become 
annexed, as it were, toa different property ; 
how important rather to multiply those in- 
structors whose appointments are from the 
Crown, than those who lie at the disposal of 
any other authority ; let common sense de- 
clare, and let the history of neighbouring 
revolted provinces proclaim. 

It is satisfactory to find, that the death 
of their Right Reverend Diocesan not only 
excited the deepest regret throughout the 
country, but was attended with the most 
marked respect from the Civil Authorities. 
On the Monday following that event, an 
Extraordinary Gazette was published, 
both in French and English, notifying its 
occurrence to the public, and desiring that 
every possible respect should be shewn to 
his memory. His funeral accordingly was 
performed in a manner corresponding to 
the dignity of his high station, and the 
personal veneration with which he was 
regarded. The body had been removed 
from his Lordship’s late residence to the 
old Castle, from whence the interment took 


* This remark especially applies to the 
camp meetings ef the American Metho- 
dists. 
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place.* The procession, accompanying 
his remains to the grave, moved through a 
lane formed by the regiments in garrison, 
from the Castle to the west door of the Ca- 
thedral; the fine bugles of the 7 Ist regiment 
playing the Dead March in Saul, and the 
medical attendants of the deceased preceding 
the hearse, which was followed by his Ex 

cellency the .lieutenant-governor, the chief 
Justice, the gentlemen of the two councils, 
the judges and members of the bar, in their 
gowns, the military officers off duty, the 
gentlemen of the civil and military depart- 
ments, and a long train of respectable ci- 
tizens in deep mourning. On arriving at 
the churchyard, the body was received by 
the clergy in their surplices, over which 
they wore black scarfs, and on entering the 
chureh the Rev. Dr. Mills commenced the 
burial service, in the course of which two 
anthems were performed ; the first com- 
posed bythe late Dr. Beckwith of Norwich, 
the second, ‘‘ I heard a voice from heaven,”’ 
was composed for the oceasion by Mr. Cod- 
man, the organist of the Cathedral. The 
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first part of the service having been gone 
through in a most solemn and impressive 
manner, the body was removed from the 
centre aisle and deposited in a vault on the 
north side of the communion table, when 
the remainder of the service was read. 

The church was very full, and a great 
number of ladies were present, to pay a last 
tribute of respect to a character so justly 
venerated. 

This notice of the excellent Prelate can- 
not be more appropriately concluded than 
in the words of his friend and patron, 
Bishop Tomline, who, in his Life of Mr. 
Pitt, speaking of the Act which bestowed 
on the Canadas its present Constitution, 
and established a Protestant Diocese there, 
thus notices the labours of his friend :— 

** In 1793, Dr. Jacob Mountain was con- 
secrated Bishop of Quebec, and went imme- 
diately to Canada, where he has ever since 
presided over the Church, with great ho- 
nour to himself, and advantage to the con- 
cerns of his extensive diocese, which in- 
cludes both provinces,”’ 


i * eee 


On Sunday, July 24, the Rev. Dr. John 
Banks Jenkinson, late Dean of Worces- 
ter, was consecrated Bishop of St. David's, 
at Lambeth Palace. In consequence of the 
indisposition of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the ceremony of consecration was 
performed, by commission from the Arch- 
bishop, by the Bishop of London, with the 
assistance of four other Bishops. The ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. Dr. Chand- 
ler,” Rector of All Souls, Langham Place, 
and of Southam, Warwicksbire. 


ORDINATIONS. 
July 25. 

At a general Ordination by the Lord 
Bishop of Worcester, in the Chapel of Har- 
tlebury Castle. 

DEACONS. 
Forrester, Robert Townshend, B. A. Jesus 

College, Cambridge. 

Marshall, J. B. A. Worcester Coll. Oxford. 
Peshall, E. W. B. A. Worcester Coll. Oxford, 
Roberts, H. B. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge. 
Sanders, R. B.A. Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 





* The following are copies of the official 


** CASTLE oF St. Lewis, 

“ Saturday, June 18th, 1825. 
** With sentiments of the deepest concern 
the Lieutenant Governor notifies to the 
public the demise, on the night of Thurs- 
day last, of the Right Reverend the Lord 
Bishop of Quebec. In adverting to the 
unaffected piety, extended charity, and long 
residence in this province of the late Bishop, 
the Lieutenant-Governor conceives he only 
anticipates the unanimous feeling of this 
community, when he announces his desire, 
that every practicable degree of respect and 
veneration should be manifested on this 
most distressing occasion, to the memory 

of this excellent and lamented Prelate. 
“ By order of His Excellency the 

** Lieutenant Governor, 
“ Louts. MONTIZAMBERT, 

** Actg. Civil Secty.”’ 


notice : 


“ CuaTeau Sr. Louis, 
“ Samedi, le 18 Juin, 1825. 
* C'est avec le sentiment le plus pénible 
que le Lieutenant-Governeur fait part au 
public du décés du Trés-Révérend le Lord 
Evéque de Québec, arrivé dans la nuit de 
Jeudi dernier. En considérant la piété 
sans faste et la charité universelle qui carac- 
térisaient le feu Prélat et Sa longue rési- 
dence dans cette Province, le Lieutenant- 
Gouverneur est bien persuadé qu’il ne fait 
qu’anticiper le veeu unanime de cette Com- 
munauté, en exprimant Son espoir que 
chacun s’empressera dans cette circonstance 
lugubre, de témoigner A la mémoire de cet 
excellent Prélat, ce dégré de respect et de 
vénération dont Ses vertus l’ont rendu si 
digne. ‘* Par Ordre de Son Excellence le 
** Lieutenant-Gouverneur, 
** Louris MONTIZAMBERT. 
‘* F, FP. de Sectr. Civil.” 
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PRIESTS. 
Lewis, William, B. A. 
Palmer, Edward, jun. B. A. 
Smithwick, W.J. M. A. Oriel Coll. Oxford. 
Wakeman, Edward Ward, B. A. Wadham 

College, Oxford. 

Woodington, Henry Thicknesse, B. A. 

Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

August 7. 

At a general Ordination by the Lord 
Bishop of Hereford, in the Cathedral Church 
of Hereford. 

DEACONS. 
Baines, E. Christ College, Cambridge. 
Baldwin, J. B. A. Christ Coll. Cambridge. 
Beaver, H. N. B. A. Catharine Hall, Cam. 
Clive, A. M. A, Brasennose Coll. Oxford. 
Jones, M. H. B. A. Queen’s Coll. Cambridge. 
Pryse, R. M. B. A. Corpus Christi College, 

Oxford. 

Salwey, R. B. A. Christ Church, Oxford. 
Turner, C. B. A. Wadham College, Oxford. 
Vaughan, H. B. A. Jesus College, Oxford. 
Wickham, R. B. A. Christ Church, Oxford. 
PRIESTS. 
Fosbrooke, Y. D. B. A. Clare Hall, Cam. 
Hallen, W. B. A. Christ Coll. Cambridge. 
Mezriche, R. B.A. Queen’s Coil. Cambridge. 
Oakes, C. B. A. St. John’s College, Oxford. 
Price, J. B. A. Jesus College, Oxford. 
Price, T. B. A. Exeter College, Oxford. 
Sayer, T. B. A. Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 
Vivian, C.P. LL. B. Trinity Hall, “Cam. 
Whatley, H. L. B. A. Pem. Coll. Oxford. 
Whitehurst, E. B. A. Mag. Coll. Cam. 
Wilde, S. D. B. A. St. John’s Coll. Cam. 
Williams, D. 8. C. L. New Coll. Oxford. 


OXFORD.—July 26. 

The Rev. John Allington, M. A. and 
the Rev. James Linton, M. A. Demies of 
Magdalen College, were admitted Proba- 
tionary Fellows; and Mr. Frederick Balley, 
of the County of Berks, and Mr. Edwin 
Martin Atkins of the County of Somerset, 
were elected Demies. 

PREFERMENTS. 

Algar, Joseph, M. A. Minister of Christ 
Church, Frome, to be Chaplain to Lord 
Clinton. 

Baker, James, M. A. Chancellor of the 
Diocese of Durham, and late Fellow of 
New College, Oxford, to the Rectory of 
Nuneham Courtney, Oxfordshire; Patron, 
the Earl of Harcourt. 

Bamford, —— of Trinity College, Dublin, 
to the second Mastership of the Cathe- 
dral School of Hereford. 

Cockburn, R. B. D. to a Prebendal Stall in 
the Cathedral Church of Winchester. 

Davies, John, to the Rectory of Over Wor 
ton, Oxfordshire. 


Davies, John, Rector of St. Clements, Wor 
cester, to be Chaplain to the Worcester 
House of Industry. 

Dixon, W. H. M. A. Prebendary of Ripon, 


to be Chaplain to the Archbishop of 


York. 

Evans, George Sherwood, M. A. to the 
Perpetual Curacy of Temple Grafton, 
Worcestershire ; Patroness, Mrs. Maria 
Bullock. 

Gordon, John, to the Vicarage of Bierton, 
with its Chapels of Stoke Mandeville and 
Buckland ; Patrons, the Dean and Chapter 
of Lincoln. 

Hill, J. Rector of Shanklin, Isle of Wight, 
to the Archdeaconry of Bucks. 

Hodge, John, to the Rectory of Bolnhurst, 
Bedfordshire; Patron, W. Guppy, Esq. 

Hubbard, Henry, M. A. Rector of Hinton 
Amptner, to the Rectory of Cheriton, 
with the Chapels of Kilmaston and Titch- 
bourne annexed; Patrou, the Bishop of 
Winchester. 

James, William, M. A. to the Rectory of 
East Lambrook; Patrons, the Dean and 
Chapter of Wells. 

Johnson, John, M. A. to the Vicarage of 
Little Houghton, with Brayfield on the 
Green annexed, Northamptonshire, on 
his own Petition. 

Leeke, R. H. to the Rectory of Longford, 
Shropshire. 

Lloyd, S. M. A. of Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, to the Vicarage of Horsley, Glouces- 
tershire. 

Marsh, William, B. A. to the Vicarage of 
Gwennap, Cornwall; Patrons, the Dean 
and Chapter of Exeter. 

Moore, William, M. A. of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, tothe Perpetual Curacy 
of Spalding, Lincolnshire. 

Paul, R. B. M. A. Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford, to the Vicarage of Long Witten- 
ham, Berks; Patrons, the Rector and 
Fellows of that Socie¢ ty. 

Paul, Samuel, to the Vicarage of Tetbury ; 
Patrons, the Trustees of the Tetbury 
Charity Estates. 

Puckle, P. to the Rectory of Graffham, 
Hunts; Patroness, Lady O. B. Sparrow. 

Pyne, William, M. A. of Pembroke Coll. 
Oxford, to the Rectory of Pitney. 

Rudge, James, D. D. to be domestic Chap- 
lain to his Royal Highness the Duke of 
York. 

Simmons, Charles Tynte, B. A. to the 
Rectory of Shipham; Patrons, the Dean 
and Chapter of Wells. 

Townsend, George, M. A. of Trinity Coll. 
Cambridge, and domestic Chaplain to 
the Lord Bishop of Durham, toa [Pr 
bendal Stall in the Cathedral of Durham ; 
Patron, the Bishop of Durham 
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Tripp, Charles, D. D. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, to the Rectory of Kentis- 
beare, Devonshire. 

Wakeman, Edward Ward, B. A. of Wad- 
ham College, Oxford, to the perpetual 
Curacy of Caines, Worcestershire; Pa- 
tron, H. Wakeman, Esq. of Perdiswell. 

Ward, Anthony, of Methley Park, to the 
\ icarage of Eastrington, Yorkshire 3 
Patron, The King. 

Webster, George Horatio, B. A. to the 
Rectory of All Saints, with St. Julian, 
Norwich; Patron, the Rev. S. Webster. 

Wray, Cecil Daniel, M. A. of the Collegiate 
Church of Manchester, to be domestic 
Chaplain to the Earl of Balcarras, 


CLERGYMEN MARRIED. 

Barton, John, of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, 
to Eleanor, daughter of the late John 
Yarker, Esq. of Ulverston. 

Brown, Thomas, Rector of Hemingstone, 
Suffolk, to Frederica, youngest daughter 
of the Rev. Charles Davy. 

Carey, William Sherlock, M.A. Vicar of 
Ashburton, Devonshire, to Eliza Caro- 
line, second daughter of the late Richard 
Schneider, Esq. of Putney. 

Coker, John, Rector of Radcliffe, Bucks, 
to Charlotte Sophia, youngest daughter 
of the late Major General Dewar. 

Currie, Wm. of Boughton Hall, Cheshire, 
to Mary, youngest daughter of Richard 
Campbell, Esq. of Craigie, Ayrshire. 

Deacon, W. Weston, M. A. of Madeira, 
to Ann, daughter of W. Reeks, Esq. 

Elliott, Gilbert, to Williamina, youngest 
daughter of the late P. Brydone, Esq. 

Entwisle, W. of Worcester, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of Mr. R. Smith, of Chawson. 

Evans, T. Vicar of Pembrey, Carmarthen- 
shire, to Elizabeth, second daughter of 
the late Rev. S. Morse. 

Fanshawe, Charles Robert, Rector of Faw- 
ley, Berks. and Morton, Norfolk, to 
Jane, fourth daughter of the Rev. W. 
Williams, late Vicar of Maldon. 


Grant, Charles, LL.B. Vicar of West 
Basham, Norfolk, to Caroline Mary, 


only daughter of Charles Greme, jun. 
Esq. Judge of Purneah, Bengal. 

Grimwood, John, M. A. of Litde Bealings, 
to Miss Lucock, only daughter of Wm. 
Lucock, Esq. of Grundisburgh, Suffolk. 

Ilolberton, R. M.A. of Exeter College, 
Oxford, to Ann, second daughter of the 
Rev. G. Baker, Rector of South Brent, 
Devonshire. 

Jeckell, P. B. of Hindersley, Suffolk, to 
Miss English, of St. Peter’s, Mancroft, 
Norwich. 

Legge, G. Augustus, B.A. Student of Christ 
Church, and Vicar of Bray, Berks, to Au- 
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gusta Bowyer, eldest daughter of Wm. 
Bowyer Atkins, Esq. of Bray wick Grove. 
sangston, Stephen, Minister of St. George’s 
Church, Sheffield, to Maria, daughter of 
the late S. Cattley, Esq. of Camberwell. 
sightfoot, John, B. D. Vicar of Ponteland, 
Northumberland, and Perpetual Curate 
of Harefield, Middlesex, to Cordelia, 
youngest daughter of the late Rev. Dr. 
Kettilby, Rector of Sutton, Bedfordshire. 
Little, S. of Mere, to Miss Standerwick. 
Madan, Spencer, M. A. Canon Residen- 
tiary of Lichfield, to Louisa Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. W. Gresley, 
of Netherseale Hall, Leicestershire. 
Moultrié, John, Rector of Rugby, to 


— 


Harriet Margaret, eldest daughter of 
Dr. Ferguson. 
Price, Hugh, M. A. Rector of Newton 


Tony, Wilts., and formerly Fellow of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, to Char- 
lotte, youngest daughter of the late 
Samuel Emly, Esq. of Salisbury. 

Prickett, Richard, B. A. Chaplain to the 
Honourable Corporation of the Trinity 
House, to Louisa, second daughter of 
William Carless, Esq. 

Pyne, William, M. A. of Pembroke College, 
Oxford, and Rector of Pitney, to Polyx- 
ena Ann, only daughter of the late R. 
Michell, Esq. of Langport. 

Reade, Joseph B. B. A.' of Caius College, 
Cambridge, to Charlotte D. daughter of 
James Farish, Esq. of Cambridge. 

Sandford, John, of Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, to Elizabeth, daughter of the late 
Richard Jenkins Poole, Esq. of Sher- 
borne, Dorset. 

Sidney, James, of Milton Cleaveland, to 
Eleanor Dorothea, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. W. Cosens, of Bruton. 

Smyth, C. Bohun, of Wingfield, Suffolk, to 
Rachel, youngest daughter of the late 
T. Harvey, Esq. of Catton, Norfolk. 

Steward, Henry Edward, M. A. of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and Domestic Chaplain 
to the Earl of Warwick, to Mary Clay, 
only daughter of Hyla Holden, Esq. 
of Barford, Warwickshire. 

Tragett, T. Heathcote, Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, to Louisa, 
daughter of Henry Lane, Esq. of Bed- 
worth, Warwickshire. 

Tucker, A., Rector of Wooton Fitz-paine, 
to Miss Corfu, of Evershot, Dorsetshire. 

Wallis, W. of Sudbury, Suffolk, to Miss E. 
Bundock, of Laytonstone House, Essex. 

Ward, C., Rector of Maulden, Bedford- 
shire, to Susanna, daughter of the Rev. 
Robert Forster, Prebendary of Wells. 

Withy, Henry, of Merton College, Oxford, 
to Emily, second daughter of James 
Mangles, Esq. of Woodbridge Cottage. 
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CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

Batcheler, at Sutton Courtney, 
Berks. 

Biddle, Joseph, Vicar of Bishops Froome, 
Herefordshire, aged 82. 

Evans, James, D. D. Rector of South Res- 
ton, Lincolnshire, and one of the Vicars 
of Salisbury Cathedral. 

Fearon, J. Chaplain of the Dock-yard, 
Sheerness, on the 19th Instant. 

Haggitt, Francis, D. D. Chaplain in Ordi- 
nary to his Majesty, Prebendary of 
Durham, and Rector of Nuneham Court- 
ney, Oxfordshire. He was formerly 
Fellow of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. 
B.A. 1780; M.A. 1783; D. D. 1808. 

Hamilton, John Leveson, M. A. Rector of 
Ellesborough, Bucks, aged 37. 

Hartley, Samuel Richard, M. A. formerly 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and 
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afterwards Master of the Grammar 
School, Carlisle, in his 52d year. 

Knight, R. Rector of Huish, Devonshire. 

Lewis, L. Curate of Bassalleg, Monmouth- 
shire. 

Lloyd, John, Vicar of Llandrillo. 

North, C. A. Rector of Alverstoke, and 
Havant, Hants., and Prebendary of 
Winchester, in his 41st year. 

Rawbone, John, D. D. Rector of Hatford, 
and Vicar of Buckland, Berks, aged 83. 

Richards, John, Rector of Farnborough, 
Wiltshire, aged 52. 

Shallcross, James, M. A. formerly of Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge, and some time 
Curate of Ashburton, at Shaldon, Devon. 

Smedley, Edward, M. A. at the Sanctuary, 
Westminster, aged 75. 

Worgan, J. Vicar of Pebworth, Gloucester- 
shire, aged 58, 








MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


A Sermon on “ Apostolic Doctrine and Fel- 
lowship,” preached in the Parish Church of 
Buckingham, at the Triennial Visitation of 
the Bishop of Lincoln. By the Rev. J. Hill, 
A.M. 4to, 2s. 

A Sermon, preached in Lambeth Chapel, 
on Sunday, July 24, 1825, at the Conse- 
cration of the Right Reverend John Banks, 
Bishop of St. David's, By the Rev. G. 
Chandler. 4te. 2s. 

A Sermon, preached at the Triennial 
Visitation of the Hon. and Right Rev. 
George Pelham, Bishop of Lincoln. By 
J.T. Huntley, A.M. F.L.S. 8vo. 1s, 6d. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of Sarum, in the fear 1825. 
By the Rev. Charles Daubeny, LL.D. 8vo. 
1s. 6d, 

A Sermon, preachedin All Saints Church, 
Northampton, on the 16th of June, 1825, 
before the Northampton Committees in Aid 
of the Society for Promoting Christian 


Knowledge, &c. By Herbert, Lord Bi- 
shop of Peterborough. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

A Charge, delivered at the Primary Vi- 
sitation of the Diocese of Gloucester, in the 
Months of June and July, 1825. By 
Christopher, Bishop of Gloucester. 4to. 
2s.. 6d. 

Christian Sympathy : a Sermon preached 


to the English Protestants in the City of 


Rome, on Easter Sunday, April 3, 1825. 
By J.H. Hobart, D.D. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

An Attempt to demonstrate the Catho- 
licism of the Church of England, and the 
other Branches of the Episcopal Church; 
in a Sermon preached in the Episcopal 
Chapel at Stirling, March 20, 1825, at the 
Consecration of the Right Rev. M, H, Lus- 
combe, LL.D. By the Rev. W. P. Far- 
quhar Hook, M. A. 4to. 2s, 6d. 

A Paraphrase of St. Paul’s First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, with Explanatory Notes. 
By the Rey. J. G. Tolley. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


WORKS IN 


Twelve Sermons, by the Rev. George 
Hodson, M. A. Minister of Christ Church, 
Birmingham, and Chaplain to the Lord 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry. 

Nearly ready, a Fifth Edition, revised 
and corrected, of the Rev. T. H. Horne’s In- 
trodugtion.to the Critical Study and Know- 
ledge of the Holy Scriptures, in four large 
volumes, 8vo. Illustrated with numerous 
Maps and Fac-Similes of Biblical MSS. 

Shortly will be published, The Turkish 
Testament incapable of Defence, and the 


THE PRESS. 


True Principles of Biblical Translation Vin 
dicated, in answer to Professor Lee’s ‘‘ Re- 
marks on Dr. Henderson's Appeal to the 
Bible Society, on the Subject of the Tur 
kish Version of the New Testament, print- 
ed at Paris in 1819.” By the Author of 
the Appeal. 

The Fourth Volume of Grant’s History 
of the English Church and Sects, bringing 
down the Narrative to 1810, is nearly ready 
for publication. 














































